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I  with  Zelda,  the  appetite  for  trivial  with  thinking  j-ou’re  giving  me  a 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  playthings  only  became  more  greedy  ride  through  Fairyland.” 

and  difficult  to  supply.  This,  of  Not  having  finished  her  directions 
BOOK  III.  OFF  THE  STAGE.  course,  might  signify  very  opposite  to  her  coachman,  she  invented  a  new 

things.  It  might  either  mean  that  she  errand,  and  patiently  allowed  her  lover 
CHAPTER  XIII.  {continued.)  was  dissatisfied  even  with  her  coming  to  seat  himself  by  her  side. 

coronet,  or  it  might  mean  that  her  “  I  suppose  you  are  wondering  why 
She  could  not  understand  the  idea  active  interest  in  life  and  all  its  con-  I  am  bacK  so  soon  ?  ”  he  said.  “  But 

of  a  passive,  objectless  life  such  as,  cerns  was  refreshed  and  renewed.  I  have  been  thinking  about  you  and 

it  seemed  to  her,  he  proposed.  She  Her  lover,  of  course,  gave  himself  everything  you  ever  said  to  me,  and 

could  sympathize  with  the  Esmeralda  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  told  I  am  still  under  a  vow.  I  want  to 

wbemu,  mixed  up  as  it  was  with  the  himself  that  he  was  the  happiest  of  know  if  you  still  think  it  need  be  ful- 

manfor  whose  sake  she  was  to  be-  men  a  thousand  times  a  day.  He  filled.” 

come  Countess  of  Lisburn.  But  did  not  know  that  the  happiest  of  men  “  What  vow  ?  ” 

since  his  .engagement  the  adventu-  is  one  who  has  no  need  to  tell  him-  “  Why,  the  one  I  thought  such  non- 

rous  ambition'’of  her  future  husband  self  so.  sense  till  I  found  out  that  it  came 

had  cooled  in  a  manner  for  which  —  The  portrait  had  not  been  contin-  from  your  caring  a  little  bit  for  me. 
woman  as  she  was,  and,  therefore,  in-  ued  on  the  second  day.  Instead  of  To  find  out  that  old  woman  who  lives 

credible  as  it  may  appear  —  she  could  Claudia  came  a  note  which  Zelda,  nowhere.  ‘  Queen  Margaret  ’  —  don’t 

discover  no  reason.  It  was  strange,  not  being  able  to  read  it  herself,  and  you  remember  V  And  there’s  another 

but  true,  that  she  was  unable  to  guess  having  nobody  at  hand  to  read  it  for  idea  that  has  come  into  my  head  — 

why  he  should  waste  days — that  is  to  her,  laid  by  and  never  thought  of  I’m  going  to  change  the  Esmeralda 

gay,  opportunities  for  energy  —  for  again.  But  in  spite  of  their  open  into  the  Pauline.  I  must  divorce 

the  sake  of  lounging  about  in  the  declaration  of  war,  and  without  refer-  myself  from  my  old  wife,  you  know  ; 

company  of  a  girl  for  whom  he,  she  ence  to  her  portrait,  she  had  a  burn-  there  must  be  no  more  Esmeralda : 

supposed,  could  only  care,  in  common  ing  desire  to  look  upon  her  rival  once  all  she  ever  does  will  come  of  Pauline, 

with  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  the  sake  more.  The  desire  was  not  generous,  and  Pauline  must  have  the  credit  of 

of  her  Sylvia.  If  she  gave  up  her  but  it  was  natural,  and,  therefore,  to  it  all.  And  there’s  another  thing  I 

Sylvia,  what  would  she  become  ?  A  be  neither  admired  nor  blamed.  want  to  talk  to  you  about,  so  you  see 

countess  in  time,  no  doubt,  but  mean-  She  had  not  told  Lord  Lisburn  of  I  have  lots  of  reasons  for  turning  up 
while  only  Zelda.  Indeed,  as  I  have  her  first  experience  as  a  sitter:  there  again.  I  wish,  my  darling,  I  could 

already  said,  she  was  Sylvia,  off  as  were  many  reasons  why  her  tongue  make  you  and  Vaughan  friends.” 

well  as  on  the  stage.  She  could  not  should  feel  tied  in  that  matter,  and  a  “  Please  don’t  talk  to  me  of  Dr. 

sit  still  and  stare  at  the  window  all  life  of  moral  solitude  and  self-restraint  Vaughan.  Am  I  never  to  hear  of 

daylong.  She  needed  daily  outlet  had  made  it,  in  all  matters,  her  first  anybody  but  Dr.  Vaughan?” 

for  all  her  dreams  and  thoughts  and  instinct  not  to  tell.  One  day,  when  Out  of  the  fnlness  of  the  heart  the 

fancies,  and,  in  short,  the  stage  she  felt  more  than  usually  restless —  tongue  was  silent  with  her.  But  he 

formed  to  her  the  real,  tangible  side  it  was  the  second  day  after  receiving  took  her  at  her  word,  and  said 

of  life  —  real  life  was  to  her  the  un-  the  message  from  Claudia,  when  she  gravely,  — 

intelligible  and  inexplicable  dream,  of  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  Lord  Lis-  “  Dearest,  I  owe  him  everything ;  I 

which  the  very  first  letters  of  the  alpha-  burn,  and  had  not  heard  anything  of  owe  him  you.” 

bet  had  not  obtained  their  How  or  Harold  Vaughan — she  could  not  “Me?  He  got  you  to  want  to  marry 

Why.  resist  the  impulse  of  seeing  her  rival  me  ?  ” 

Lord  Lisburn’s  engagement  was  at  home.  Her  excuse  was  clear,  for,  “  Yes  ;  if  he  hadn’t  saved  my  life 

not  old  enough  for  him  to  claim  airs  after  all,  nothing  had  happened  that  once,  I  should  never  have  seen  you : 

of  authority,  even  if  he  had  not  felt  from  her  point  of  view  should  prevent  if  he  hadn’t  saved  it  twice,  I  should 

and  thought  that  airs  of  authority  are  Miss  Brandt  from  keeping  her  en-  never  have  loved  you.” 

more  effectual  than  the  air  of  poverty  gagement.  The  address  was  close  by,  “  Oh,  is  that  all  ?  ” 

in  sending  love  Hying  through  the  but  she  never  walked  —  she  fancied  “  Don’t  you  think  it’s  a  big  enough 

window.  He  could,  therefore,  only  it  unbecoming  her  role  of  lady  ;  so  all  ?  ” 

feel  vexed  at  her  unwillingness  to  she  had  the  horse  put  to  her  brougham  “  Is  he  really  such  a  great  man  — 

make  what  seemed  so  easy  and  wel-  in  order  to  carry  her  over  about  two  greater  than  you  ?  ” 
come  a  sacrifice  for  his  sake,  hold  his  hundred  yards  of  ground.  “  Greater  than  me  ?  He’s  much 

tongue,  and  wait  till  love  might  teach  Just  as  she  was  about  to  start,  how-  cleverer  than  me,  and  will  be  a 

her  her  duties  to  herself  and  to  him.  ever.  Lord  Lisburn,  who  had  been  great  man  one  of  these  days :  he’s 
Nor  did  he  begin  to  suspect  her  of  an  absent  for  the  enormous  period  of  an  done  ever  so  much  already  ;  do  you 

incapacity  for  self-sacrifice  from  great  hour,  came  to  the  door  again.  know  that  he  has  risen  to  be  a  doctor 

things  only.  Since  her  engagement  “You  are  going  out?”  he  asked,  from  being  a  workhouse  boy?  I 

her  exigence  and  her  capriciousness  “  Never  mind,  my  time’s  my  own,  know  if  I  had  been  born  in  a  work- 

•eemed  to  grow.  Most  women,  when  and  that’s  the  same  as  yours  ;  so  you  house  I  might  have  risen  to  have 

they  get  hold  of  a  heart  for  a  play-  can  give  me  a  lift  in  your  brougham  been  a  boatswain,  if  I’d  had  luck,  so 

thing,  become,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  anywhere  you  please.  I  won’t  perhaps  it  was  all  right  that  I  was 

careless  about  their  other  toys,  but  ask  you  where ;  I’ll  indulge  myself  chosen  to  be  bom  with  a  silver  spoon. 
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But  Pauline,”  he  asked,  leaping 
back  to  his  own  affairs,  “why  do 
you  never  call  me  by  my  name  ? 
You  have  never  called  me  Frank 
once,  and  we  have  been  engaged  two 
whole  days.” 

“  He  has  made  himself  a  gentleman, 
then  V  ” 

“  My  dear  girl  —  though  you  won’t 
call  me  Frank  —  a  gentleman  is  born, 
not  made.  But  Vaughan’s  a  strange 
fellow :  one  in  a  thousand.  He  seems 
to  have  had  the  most  wretched  luck, 
and  vet  always  to  come  on  his  legs 
again.” 

“I  can’t  understand  things  at  all. 
You  say  he’s  so  wise  and  so  clever 
that  he  can  do  anything,  and  yet 
Carol  tells  me  ”  — 

“  I  can’t  bear  to  hear  you  talk  of 
that  fellow  as  Carol.  It’s  worse  than 
not  calling  me  Frank.  But  what  does 
he  tell  you  ?  ” 

“  That  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  him. 
Dr.  Vaughan  would  have  starved  — 
that  he  found  him  in  the  streets 
spending  his  last  sixpence  on  dry 
bread  and  coffee.  Can  it  be  true  V  ” 

“  Selfish  brute  that  I  am  I  I’m 
afraid  it’s  only  too  true.  Here  have  j 
I  been  getting  myself  laid  up  and  ! 
keeping  the  Esme —  the  Pauline  in  j 
port,  and  forgetting  that  he’d  never 
drawn  a  penny.  No  wonder  he  was  i 
out  of  temper  the  other  day.  I’m  so  | 
lad  you  told  me,  darling  —  we’ll 
ave  all  that  right  in  no  time.  I  { 
know  what  that  sort  of  thing  is  my¬ 
self,  when  we  once  ran  short  of  bis¬ 
cuit.” 

“  Then  he  is  not  a  rich  man,  like 
you  ?  ” 

“  How  can  he  be  —  a  doctor  with¬ 
out  means,  who  hasn’t  struggled  into 
practice,  and  has  all  sorts  of  expenses 
—  who  has  given  up  trying  for  pa¬ 
tients  because  he  trusted  to  me  — 
Pauline,  please  tell  vour  man  to  drive 
at  once  to  Dr.  Vaughan’s.” 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  —  he 
hoped  caressingly. 

“Please  not  now,”  she  said;  “I’d 
rather  you’d  call  yourself :  he  mightn’t 
care  for  me  to  call  with  you,  it  he’s 
really  so  poor.” 

“Of  course — I’m  getting  stupid, 
too,  as  well  as  selfish.  You’re  right, 
as  you  are  always.  I’ll  go  to-morrow 
morning,  thougn  —  I  won’t  lose  more  I 
than  a  day.  Ah,  I’ll  manage  to  make  | 
you  two  good  friends  after  all.”  j 

But  Zelda  did  not  lose  even  so 
much  as  a  day.  She  had  lighted 
upon  a  chance  of  doing  something  for 
Haro’d  Vaughan  that  Claudia  could 
not  do.  She  hurried  home,  got  rid 
of  Lord  Lisburn,  and  set  ofl'  to  her 
bank  as  fast  as  she  could  get  her 
coachman  to  drive.  It  wanted  only 
a  few  minutes  of  closing,  but  she  had 
time  to  draw  out  her  whole  balance, 
to  add  it  to  the  roll  of  bank-notes  that 
she  kept  in  one  of  her  worn-out  satin 
slippers,  and  to  get  the  maid-of-all- 
woix  at  her  lodgings  to  direct  an  en- 
velotie  for  her  to  Dr.  Vaughan.  She 
revelled  in  the  idea  of  thus  constitut¬ 


ing  herself  a  true  Dea  ex  Machina, 
and  in  throwing  away  all  that  she  had 
to  throw.  Nor  had  she  the  least  de¬ 
sire  that  even  in  future  times  he 
should  know  from  whom  the  gift  came 
—  the  sacrifice,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  would  then  be  robbed  of  all 
its  pride.  “  How  Lord  Lisburn  will 
stare  to  find  him  rich  and  great,  alter 
all,”  she  thought :  and  the  thought 
was  her  reward. 

I  CHAPTER  XIV.  NUNC  D1M1TT18. 

I  Once  again  Zelda  had  to  put  off  j 
I  her  projected  visit  to  Miss  Brandt.  | 
I  The  letter  she  had  got  Carol  to  read  | 
!  for  her  put  everything  out  of  her  j 
I  head  —  Claudia,  Lord  Lisburn,  every¬ 
body  but  Harold  Vaughan.  She  I 
i  drank  in  every  word  of  her  mysterious  j 
message,  without  taking  heed  of  its 
I  incoherence,  and  felt  it  to  be  a  direct  | 
communication  from  one  heart  to  an¬ 
other,  as  indeed  it  was  meant  to  be. 
Dark  as  it  all  was,  it  was  the  first 
struggling  beam  of  light  that  had  j 
fallen  ujkui  her :  it  conveyed  to  her  j 
the  same  sense  of  coming  sunrise  as  I 
the  chance  ray  that  fell  upon  the  lost 
key,  had  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Goldrick.  I 
Her  life  meant  something,  then,  after  ] 
all;  she  had  a  human  place  in  it,  | 
and  not  only  that  of  an  accident  I 
which  happened  to  be  tacked  on  to  a  . 
song.  It  was  something  even  to 
know  that  she  had  been  born  into  the  i 
world  like  other  people,  and  had  not, 
as  she  was  obliged  to  fancy,  merely 
been  gathered  by  Aaron  from  a  hedge 
I  in  a  country  lane.  Her  passion  to  be 
I  common  and  conventional  like  every- 
'  body  else  had  at  least  a  chance  of  be- 
I  ing  satisfied.  Meanwhile  Carol  sat 
turning  Mrs.  Goldriek’s  letter  up  and 
down,  helplessly  at  a  loss  to  find  out 
how  this  sudden  and  unexpected  piece  | 
of  eccentricity  on  the  part  of  fortune 
was  due  to  him.  He  might  take  i 
credit  lor  having  made  her  a  countess,  1 
but  to  make  capital  out  of  her  having  I 
been  the  daughter  of  people  of  whom  I 
he  had  never  heard  was  beyond  even 
his  ingenuity.  But  he  scented  some  | 
sort  of  pickings  in  the  distance,  and  | 
might  at  all  events  constitute  himself  j 
her  adviser-general.  I 

“  I  suppose  you  are  puzzled  ?  ”  he 
said.  “  But  it’s  all  as  clear  as  day¬ 
light  to  me.  You  don’t  know  tie 
names  —  any  of  them  ?  ” 

“  I  never  heard  of  them.” 

“  Of  course  not.  That  wouldn’t 
have  done,  you  see.  There’s  some¬ 
thing  behind  in  all  this  ;  1  can  see  that 
with  half  an  eye.  But  people  don’t 
offer  to  give  you  money  without  mean¬ 
ing  it  very  much  indeed.  Mark  my 
words — somebody  has  been  keepintr 
back  a  will.  Now  half  the  people  1 
know  would  say.  Consult  a  solicitor. 

I  say.  Do  no  such  thing.  What  you 
want  is  somebody  of  tact  to  make  in¬ 
quiries  quietly  —  to  see  that  it’s  all 
straight  and  above-board.  Are  you 
going  to  tell  his  lordship  ?  I  should 
say  no :  he’s  a  first  rate  fellow,  of 


[November  8, 

course,  but  he’s  no  man  of  business. 
Look  here.  Mademoiselle  —  I’m  your 
man  :  I’ll  run  down  to  St.  Bavons,  and 
be  back  again  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.” 

“  You  ?  Is  it  your  mother  who  is 
calling  to  you  —  is  it  you  whom  some¬ 
body  is  dying  to  see  ?  ” 

“  Well,  Mademoiselle,  if  you  put 
it  so,  not  exactly  me.  But  as  the 
classics  say,  qui  facit  per  something 
or  other,  faett  per  se  —  which  means 
it’s  all  one  whether  you  go  or  I.” 

“  Then  the  classics  is  an  ass,  who¬ 
ever  he  is.” 

“You don’t  mean  you  mean  to  go 
too?” 

“  'This  moment.” 

“  And  Lord  Lisburn  V  ” 

“  Who  made  Lord  Lisburn  mv 
master?  Do  you  think  a  countess  i’s 
a  slave  ?  Lord  Lisburn  lets  me  do 
as  I  please,  and  if  be  didn’t  I  do  it 
all  the  same.  How  does  one  get  to 
St.  Bavons  ?  How  long  will  it  take 
to  order  a  train  ?  ” 

“By  Jove,  Mademoiselle,  that  beats 
me  :  and  I  once  made  them  stop  an 
express  to  get  a  glass  of  beer.  No— 
you  can’t  go  to-day :  there’s  the 
Oberon :  and  if  you  don’t  let  Lord 
Lisburn  know  you’re  going  somewhere, 
he’ll  be  raising  the  hue-and-cry.” 

“  How  can  I  wait  ?  Why,  when  I 
want  to  do  anything,  does  somebody 
always  come  in  the  way’  ?  I  suppose 
you’re  right,  though  —  if  Lord  Lis¬ 
burn  heard  of  this  I  don’t  know  what 
I  should  do  ;  he  would  know  nothing 
of  what  I  feel  —  he  would  be  talking 
of  what  he  calls  common-sense,  and 
all  sort  of  things,  and  I  must  go  alone, 
—  no,  certainly  not  with  you.  Oh,  I 
can  take  care  of  myself  ;  it’s  only 
among  all  these  bricks  and  streets 
that  I’m  lost  sometimes.  If  I  could 
only  send  the  smallest  bit  of  myself  on 
before  —  and  I  don’t  know  how  to 
send  even  a  word,  and  yet  if  1  don’t 
I  shall  go  crazy.  Sit  down — yon 
know  how  to  write  —  say  I  shall  be 
there  to-morrow,  if  the  trains  go  fast 
enough.  There’s  no  pen  —  no  ink. 
Take  your  pencil,  then,  anything,  and 
write  down  every  word  I  say.” 

(To  b«  continued.) 


YOUNG  BROWN. 

BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  VII.  VINGT-ET-UN. 

The  duke  made  no  answer  to  Mr. 
^lortmain,  but  it  was  remarked  by  all 
such  of  his  retainers  as  came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  him  during  the  next  few 
days  that  he  was  in  a  thoughtful  and 
dejected  mood.  Mr.  Mortmain’s  com¬ 
munication  was  of  course  no  news  to 
the  duke,  for  he  had  been  himself  a 
party  to  the  family  compact,  and  had 
put  bis  signature  to  certain  secret 
documents  which  made  it  binding. 
But  whether  it  was  heedlessness,  or 
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the  sense  of  security  which  possession 
begets,  or  a  convenient  belief  in  the 
ina''nanin)ity  of  his  uncle  Lord  George, 
snvhow,  the  duke  had  gradually  come 
to  look  upon  the  family  treaty  as  a 
thini'  whicu  could  be  evaded  without 
inuc£  difficulty.  Lord  George  was  a 
simple,  kindhearted  soldier,  to  whom 
a  dukedom  could  be  of  no  use ;  and 
he  had  too  chivalrous  a  regard  for  the 
honor  of  the  house  of  Courthope,  to 
engage  in  any  lawsuit  which  would 
brand  one  of  its  members  with  infamy. 

It  might  easily  be  represented  to  such 
a  one  that  it  were  better  Lord  Kins- 
gear  should  marry  Miss  Penny  and 
her  five  millions,  and  the  house  of 
Courthope  continue  illustrious  —  than 
that  he  should  espouse  Miss  Amabel 
Wyldwyl  and  the  lustre  of  the  said 
house  grow  dim  fur  lack  of  gold. 
Lonl  George  might  frown  at  first ;  but 
the  wealth  and  fame  of  great  families 
can  only  be  sustained  by  repeated  acts 
of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  individual 
kinsmen,  and  surely  the  five  millions 
of  a  Miss  Penny  were  a  prize  which 
all  the  Wyldwyls,  even  to  the  remot¬ 
est  degree  of  cousinship,  ought  to  com¬ 
bine  in  securing  fur  the  titular  head 
of  the  house.  These  five  millions 
would,  indeed,  revive  the  Courthope 
intluence  in  all  its  pre-Kefurm  Bill 
splendor.  Lord  Cursitor  was  one  of 
the  kings  of  Lombard  Street  ;  and 
there  was  no  object  in  life  which  an 
alliance  with  a  plutocrat  of  such  power 
would  not  enable  the  Courthopes  to 
compass.  All  debts  might  be  cleared 
off  and  a  peerage  —  say  an  earldom  — 
with  descent  in  the  female  line,  might 
easily  be  provided  for  Lord  George, 
who,  instead  of  enjoying  the  barren 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  daughter 
wedded  to  a  duke  in  rather  embar¬ 
rassed  circumstances,  would  betjucath 
her  a  peerage  in  her  own  right  ;  be¬ 
sides  which  a  couple  of  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  or  so  might  be  handed 
over  to  Lord  George  out  of  the  five 
millions,  to  help  him  gild  his  new  cor¬ 
onet.  Thus  argued  the  duke,  and, 
in  truth,  he  formed  many  other  at¬ 
tractive  schemes  out  of  Lord  Cursitor’s 
check-book  ;  wherefore  Mr.  Mort¬ 
main’s  remarks  damped  him.  The 
family  solicitor  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  confessor  in  Protestant  households ; 
and  it  was  not  pleasant  to  hear  re¬ 
spectable  Mr.  Mortmain  talk  as  if  the 
marriage-compact  were  a  thing  al¬ 
most  sacred  in  its  nature  —  a  thing 
which  it  would  be  signally  dishonor¬ 
able  even  to  hint  at  infringing.  Such 
men  as  the  Duke  of  Courthoja;  are 
moulded  out  of  curious  inconsistencies. 
Beady  to  be  mean  when  it  suits  them, 
they  wish  to  seem  forever  on  the  stilts 
of  honor  ;  and  though  they  may  de¬ 
liberately  plan  some  piece  of  pitifully 
underhand  work,  with  the  easy  con- 
i  viction  that  the  end  justifies  the 
I  means,  yet  a  word  of  stern  censure  is 
I  often  enough  to  check  them  —  al- 
I  though  it  will  leave  on  their  minds, 
li  not  a  sense  of  shame  at  their  own 
I  baseness,  but  one  of  irritation  that 


their  censor  should  be  unable  to  com-  I 
prehend  and  admire  their  views.  Mr. 
Mortmain’s  remonstrances  led  the 
Duke  of  Courthope  dispiritedly  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  Lord  George  Wyldwyl  mi^ht  | 
after  all  by  no  means  enter  into  nis  i 
schemes.  Religious  or  soldierly  scru¬ 
ples  might  impede  him.  Perhaps  he  | 
would  urge  that  private  honesty  should  j 
o  before  public  prestige  —  that  being  | 
y  right  Duke  of  Courthope  he  had  j 
no  business  to  waive  his  daughter’s  | 
claims  for  the  sake  of  advancement  in  , 
another  direction  —  that  he  had  con¬ 
sented  to  an  imposture  simply  to  shield  ! 
the  family  escutcheon,  but  would  not 
perpetuate  it  for  the  chance  of  profit ; 
and  that  on  the  whole  this  barter  of 
Lord  Kinsgear’s  name  against  Miss 
Penny’s  millions  was  a  sorry  traffic, 
unworthy  a  knight  and  a  nobleman. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  knowing  to  what  | 
lengths  QuLxotisin  might  push  an  old  | 
soldier,  who,  though  yielding  as  a 
woman  on  some  points,  was  inflexible  | 
as  iron  on  others  ;  and  the  Duke  of  | 
Courthope  chafed  by  himself,  repin-  j 
ing  at  the  folly  of  men  who  might  be 
BO  happy  if  they  would  only  stretch  j 
their  conscience  a  little  when  needful.  | 
This  is  why  during  a  few  days  he  j 
walked  about  dejectedly ;  and  this  is  | 
why  he  began  to  pay  some  attention  j 
to  his  son,  cogitating  by  what  other  | 
means  this  young  man  might  be  made 
useful  to  him.  Trained  from  his  birth 
to  consider  the  greatness  of  his  house 
as  the  paramount  aim  of  his  existence 
here  below,  the  Duke  of  Courthope 
was  naturally  prone  to  plotting;  and 
little  bits  of  chicanery  that  might  con¬ 
duce  to  his  behoof  seemed  as  neces¬ 
sary  and  proper  to  him  as  the  tricks 
of  statecraft  do  to  kings.  . 

The  Marquis  of  Kinsgear  —  as  the 
duke  had  stated  to  Mr.  Mortmain  — 
had  lately  obtained  a  commission  in 
the  Life  Guards,  just  like  many  other 
idle  young  men  of  rank  about  town. 
But  here  all  resemblance  between 
himself  and  these  young  men  ceased. 

lie  had  been  brought  up  till  he  was  j 
more  than  twelve  years  old  by  his  | 
mother,  and  his  character  had  been  | 
permanently  formed  by  her  teaching,  i 
She  had  lived,  after  her  tacitly  ar-  | 
ranged  separation  from  the  Duke  of  i 
Courthope,  at  first  with  her  father,  | 
and  after  his  death  with  her  mother  ^ 
alone.  Subsequently  she  had  lived  | 
by  herself  in  a  house  in  Park  Lane  . 
which  she  had  inherited  from  them,  | 
but  which  was  set  down  in  peerages  | 
and  court  guides  as  one  of  the  town  ^ 
residences  of  the  stately  peer  whose  | 
name  she  bore.  To  the  last  their  | 
Graces  kept  up  the  comedy,  which  had 
been  played  for  the  first  time  by  spe¬ 
cial  license  in  Whitehall.  But  wher¬ 
ever  the  widowed  wife  resided,  her  I 
house  was  the  constant  resort  of  the 
higher  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  | 
the  principal  French  emigrants  of  no-  | 
ble  families  who  had  from  time  to  time  , 
taken  refuge  in  England  against  po-  | 
litical  persecutions.  Thither  flocked  . 
with  modest  steps,  and  often  humbly  I 


glad,  the  gentleman  and  ladies  of  the 
creat  houses  of  Harcourt  and  Noailles, 
Crusalles  and  Rohan ;  one  had  been  a 
music  master  during  the  Revolution, 
one  an  usher  in  a  suburban  school,  and 
all  had  to  earn  their  living  as  they  best 
could.  Their  discourse  and  example 
shook  her  Grace’s  faith  in  the  security 
of  hereditary  property  very  consider¬ 
ably,  and  she  early  determined  that 
her  son  should  learn  a  mechanical 
trade.  In  accordance  with  this  view 
she  decided,  after  some  consideration 
and  consultation  with  her  confessor, 
who  was  also  director  of  her  conscience, 
that  the  young  marquis  should  be¬ 
come  a  locksmith ;  because,  argued 
the  confessor  very  sensibly,  men  would 
always  desire  to  place  their  goods  in 
security  while  the  world  lasted,  and 
the  best  method  yet  known  of  doing 
so  was  to  lock  them  up.  The  lad  was 
taught  to  rise  early,  fare  simply,  work 
hard,  and  sleep  on  a  bed  much  too 
narrow  and  not  half  soft  enough  for 
a  servant  who  respected  himself. 
From  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old 
nobody  was  allowed  to  do  anything 
for  him.  He  was  taught  to  suffice  for 
himself  with  his  own  hands  ;  and  his 
lordship  threatened  to  grow  up  with 
as  much  use  for  a  couple  of  dukedoms 
and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a 
year  as  a  heath  grouse  has  for  a  coach- 
and-six.  On  his  mother’s  death  he 
might  have  been  turned  into  the 
streets  without  a  sixpence,  and  found 
the  next  day  gaining  an  honest  living 
by  the  contented  labor  of  his  own 
hands. 

The  duke  his  father  was  extremely 
shocked  at  this  state  of  things,  when 
his  son  and  heir  appeared  again  at 
Beaumanoir  for  the  first  time  since 
babyhood.  His  Grace  wrote  imme¬ 
diately  to  Dr.  Porteous  to  recommend 
him  the  best  Eton  tutor,  and  sent  the 
marquis  forthwith,  on  this  divine’s 
suggestion,  to  a  crack  boarding-house 
known  as  the  “  House  of  Lords,” 
where  young  noblemen  learned  to  be 
fagged,  to  fag,  drink  champagne  and 
shandygaff',  toast  sausages,  and  write 
bad  Latin  verses.  The  marquis  did 
not  take  naturally  to  his  new  position 
however.  Whether  it  was  that  he 
had  inherited  some  of  the  mental  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  Irish  cheesemonger,  one 
of  his  mother’s  ancestors,  or  whether 
his  mind  was  imbued  with  that  keen 
logical  spirit  which  she  had  derived 
from  her  French  progenitors,  he  never 
could  he  brought  to  take  much  inter¬ 
est  in  Latin  verses  or  Greek  roots. 
He  lounged  about  in  the  shops  when¬ 
ever  he  could  slip  away  from  his  no¬ 
ble  schoolfellows,  formed  strange  ac¬ 
quaintances,  and  picked  up  out-of-the- 
way  trade  secrets.  He  learned  how 
to  cure  a  smoky  chimney,  how  to  make 
or  mend  a  chair,  and  even  how  to 
build  a  boat,  but  he  took  no  pleasure 
in  cricket  or  tbot’oall.  He  was  a  quiet, 
silent,  self-contained  boy,  always  do¬ 
ing  something  odd.  His  tutors  liked 
him  because  he  gave  them  no  trouble 
and  got  into  no  scrapes.  His  school- 
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fellows  liked  him  because  he  was  nei¬ 
ther  sulk^  nor  bumptious,  and  paid 
his  subscriptions  regularly.  He  seemed 
to  have  no  use  for  money.  Lady 
Pencarrow  gave  him  a  hundred-pound 
note  every  time  he  went  up  to  school, 
and  his  father  gave  him  as  much  more. 
Lady  Overlaw,  too,  his  father’s  inti¬ 
mate  friend  and  near  connection,  gave 
him  something,  and  he  left  the  money 
in  an  open  drawer  of  his  table,  send¬ 
ing  anybody  there  who  wanted  it. 
Sometimes  it  was  gone  before  the  hol¬ 
idays  came  round  again,  sometimes  it 
was  not.  He  did  not  know  and  did 
not  care:  he  spent  none  of  it,  and 
wanted  none  of  it.  If  he  found  a  roll 
of  bank-notes  or  a  heap  of  sovereigns 
in  his  way  when  looking  for  a  chisel 
or  a  screw  he  had  mislaid,  he  pushed 
them  impatiently  aside  into  a  corner 
with  the  head  of  a  hammer  or  what¬ 
ever  he  happened  to  have  in  his 
hand. 

The  duke  could  not  make  him  out 
at  all.  His  Grace  would  find  his  son 
and  heir  studying  the  mechanism  of 
a  new  gun,  and  making  alterations  in 
it  with  a  file,  his  hands  begrimed  and 
oily,  instead  of  following  the  dogs 
through  the  stubble  and  turnips.  He 
invented  a  new  adhesive  horseshoe, 
and  an  elastic  horseshoe.  When  a 
hunting  box  was  taken  for  him  in  the 
shires  from  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  had  one 
at  bis  disposal,  he  did  not  hunt:  it 
bored  him. 

“  Lucy,”  said  his  Grace  one  day  to 
Lady  Overlaw,  who  was  an  amusing 
woman  of  the  world  and  passed  much 
of  her  time  at  Beaumanoir,  ruling  his 
Grace,  certain  naughty  people  said, 
even  more  than  he  ruled  her,  “  I  wish 
you  would  put  some  polish  on  that 
boy.  He  is  the  most  extraordinary 
person  I  ever  saw.  He  was  mending 
a  rake  for  one  of  my  gardeners  just 
now.” 

“  Send  him  out  as  an  attache  to  Vi¬ 
enna  for  a  year,”  replied  her  ladyship. 
“Diplomaev  is  a  stupid  profession, 
but  he  will  learn  the  value  of  his  rank 
in  it.” 

“No,”  answered  the  duke  dryly, 

“  that  won’t  do.” 

“  You  mean  that  you  want  him  at 
home  ? ” 

“  Precisely,”  said  the  duke. 

“But  you  can  send  for  him  before 
he  comes  of  age.” 

“  Ah  1  ”  answered  his  Grace  quickly, 
“but  I  do  not  know  who  might  get 
hold  of  him  in  the  mean  time.” 

“  I  declare,  there  seems  a  fate  upon 
us  all,”  said  Lady  Overlaw,  with  a 
pretty  shrug.  “  None  of  the  family 
ever  has  a  penny,  and  whenever  any 
of  us  comes  of  age  we  are  beggared 
for  life.  You  will  want  him  to  cut  ofi* 
the  entail  and  resettle  the  estates,  just 
as  you  did  yourself.” 

“  You  would  like  to  see  your  settle¬ 
ment  put  right,  I  suppose  ?  ”  observed 
the  duke,  who  had  a  war  of  giving 
his  arguments  a  form  which  generally 
interested  those  with  whom  he  con¬ 
versed. 


“  To  be  sure  1  should,”  replied  her 
ladyship,  graciously. 

“  Well,  then,  he  must  do  it.” 

“  Mr.  Sharpe,  your  Grace,”  said  a 
servant,  entering  with  a  card  upon  a 
golden  salver. 

“  Show  him  into  the  library,”  re¬ 
turned  the  duke. 

“  Take  care,”  exclaimed  Lady  Over¬ 
law,  shaking  one  of  her  beringed  fin¬ 
gers  with  mimic  warning  at  the  duke, 

“  take  care,  duke.  It  will  be  three 
years  before  your  son  can  play  at 
vingt-et-un.” 

“  Don’t  croak,  Lucy,”  laughed  the 
duke,  and  he  walked  with  head  ereet 
and  in  excellent  spirits  to  receive  his  j 
visitor. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  RKAPINO  THE 
WHIRLWIND. 


Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe  was 
standing  on  the  terrace  of  the  Beau¬ 
manoir  gardens,  and  contemplating  a 
large  blue  and  red  parrot,  between 
whose  trade  and  his  own  he  seemed 
to  discover  some  affinity  ;  and  so  do¬ 
ing,  he  waited  thoughtfully  for  the 
Duke  of  Courthope.  “  All  the  dukes 
I  ever  knew,”  mused  the  Yorkshire 
lawyer,  “  are  to  be  managed  by  fear. 
You  can  get  nothing  out  of  them  in 
any  other  way,  for  they  are  strong 
enough  to  defy  a  public  row,  and  are 
not  to  be  gammoned  at  any  price.” 

“  How  are  you,  Sharpe  ?  ”  said  the 
duke,  emerging  from  the  drawing¬ 
room  window  just  as  the  Yorkshire 
attorney’s  cogitations  had  led  him  up 
to  this  conchision.  His  Grace  was 
still  a  very  handsome  man,  upright, 
grand,  splendid.  He  wore  a  good 
deal  of  jewelry,  as  perhaps  becomes 
a  duke,  but  it  did  not  look  vulgar  and 
obtrusive  like  Mr.  Sharpe’s  jewelry, 
and  the  first  thing  which  struck  an  ob¬ 
server  was  his  gallant  figure  and  frank 
face,  with  its  sweet  and  genial  smile. 
There  was  something  courtly  and  de- 
bonnaire  even  in  the  way  in  which  he 
said,  “  How  are  you,  Sharpe  ?  ” 

“  Tol-lol,  yer  Grace,”  replied  Mr. 
Sharpe,  whose  expressions  smacked 
occasionally  of  the  stable,  and  who 
mistook  familiarity  for  ease  of  man¬ 
ner.  Then  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
“  In  ’elth.” 

“  Come,  that’s  good  news,”  said  the 
duke,  cheerfully.  “  It  is  something, 
at  all  events,  to  be  well  in  health.  I 
see  you  are  admiring  my  parrot.  A 
fine  bird;  somebody  christened  him 
Cobden  because  of  bis  fondness  for 
self-assertion.  But  is  anything  wrong 
in  other  respects  ?  ” 

“  Well,  your  Grace,”  returned  Mr. 
Sharpe,  doubtfully,  “  that’s  rayther 
among  the  may-be’s.  Your  Grace  is 
just  a  leetle  deepish  on  the  wrong 
side  of  my  book  ;  ”  saying  which  he 
nodded  to  the  parrot,  who  gravely 
cocked  his  head,  and  appeared  to 
survey  him  with  interest. 

“  »)  much  the  better  for  your  book, 
Sharpe,”  answered  the  duke  haugh¬ 
tily,  with  a  touch  of  his  hoity-toity 
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I  manner,  and  he  turned  to  begin  a 
walk  down  the  pink  marble  pavement 
of  the  terrace.  His  Grace  was  very 
prompt  at  resenting  the  smallest  im- 
1  pertinence  when  he  thought  he  could 
do  so  safely ;  if  not,  he  stored  it  up 
I  in  his  memory,  and  kept  a  praise¬ 
worthy  check  on  his  temper. 

“  I’m  afraid  I  must  take  your  Grace 
down  just  a  peg  or  two,”  rejoined  Mr. 

I  Sharpe,  striking  out  his  short  legs  the 
i  better  to  keep  step  with  the  lengthy 
strides  of  the  duke,  “  though  it  goes 
against  the  grain  with  me  to  do  it; 
but  five  figures  made  up  of  a  seven,  a 
!  six,  and  three  oughts,  is  a  big  lump  of 
I  money.”  The  parrot,  who  now  seemed 
to  have  formed  an  estimate  of  Mr. 
Sharpe,  stood  up  with  disgust  on  his 
I  perch  and  loudly  shrieked  after  him, 

I  “  Money  1  ” 

j  “You’ve  got  security,”  said  the 
I  duke,  uneasily. 

“  I’ve  got  your  Grace’s  bonds,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Sharpe  ;  “  only  the  worst  of 
It  is,  they  ain’t  worth  anything.” 

“  You  will  be  so  good,”  remarked 
his  Grace,  “  as  to  moderate  your  ex¬ 
pressions  while  under  my  roof.” 

“  But  suppose  it  ain’t  under  your 
roof  ?  ”  observed  Mr.  Sharpe,  awk¬ 
wardly. 

Then  the  duke  waited  for  him,  too 
wary  a  diplomatist  to  say  another 
word.  He  had  been  cradled  and 
brought  up  in  statecraft,  a  dull-witted 
man  perhaps,  and  yet  the  traditions 
of  his  family,  the  unwritten  laws  of 
his  order,  the  unconscious  education 
of  a  lifetime,  made  him  a  match  for 
the  shrewdest  where  his  own  interests 
were  concerned.  His  forehead  was 
narrow  and  receded.  He  had  neither 
wit  nor  imagination,  but  his  percep¬ 
tive  faculties  were  enormous.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  ileal  with  men 
and  facts  all  his  life  ;  he  had  no  fan¬ 
cies,  no  conscience  perhaps,  no  crowd 
of  thoughts  to  throng  his  mind  and 
embarrass  it  in  danger.  He  knew 
that  the  peril  of  which  Mr.  Mortmain 
had  spoken  was  upon  him,  and  he 
was  fully  prepared  for  it,  whatever 
shape  it  might  take. 

“  Ah  I  ”  sniggered  Mr.  Sharpe,  find¬ 
ing  his  Grace  remained  silent,  “  that’s 
the  rub.  If  you  ain’t  a  dook  at  all, 
and  land  and  ’ouses,  with  the  rest  of  it, 
belongs  to  a  country  wench  at  a  lom- 
and-Jerry  shop  down  at  Wakefield, 
what  becomes  of  my  five  figures  ?  ” 

“  Ah  I  ”  answered  the  duke,  waiting 
for  him  —  aye,  waiting  for  him  with 
every  faculty  on  stretch  and  edge, 

“  IF  goes  a  long  way.” 

“  Well,  it  does,”  admitted  Mr. 
Sharpe,  candidly  ;  “  but  look’e  here. 
Perhaps  you  remember  something  of 
the  ‘  Chequers  ’  inn  down  at  Wake- 
field-in-the-Marsh,  where  you  stayed 
one  night  when  your  ’oss  shut  up 
with  the  Cloudsdale  hounds  ?  ” 

“  Haven’t  the  smallest  reeollection,” 
interrupted  the  duke,  pompously, 
watching  that  the  Yorkshireman 
should  not  gain  an  inch  of  vantage 
ground. 
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«  V^ery  likely  not,”  continued  Mr. 
Sharpe  ;  “  there’s  no  knowing.  You 
nobs  recollect  what  you  want  to  rec¬ 
ollect  ;  but  it  don’t  signify  in  this  case, 
because  I  recollect  it.  Now  there 
was  a  barmaid  down  there,  and  1 
spotted  her  at  once,  because  she  was 
as  much  like  your  Grace  as  two  peas 
in  a  potl.” 

“  Such  likenesses  frequently  hap¬ 
pen,”  remarked  the  dulce,  playing 
with  a  tootlipick,  and  watching,  aye, 
watching. 

“  Yes,  they  do,”  resumed  Mr.  Sharpe,  j 
“but  there’s  mostly  some  reason  for  : 
them  if  we  could  find  it  out.” 

“  Keason  in  roasting  eggs  I  ”  ob¬ 
served  the  duke,  thinking  it  just  pos¬ 
sible  to  start  a  false  scent. 

“  This  reason,  however,  turned  out 
to  be  that  she  is  the  late  Duke  of 
CourthoiKj’s  daughter ;  though  by 
some  accounts  it  is  not  so  clear  that 
you  are  his  Grace’s  son,”  said  Mr. 
Sharpe,  plainly.  ‘  I 

“  Wonders  will  never  cease,” 
drawled  the  duke,  still  playing  with 
his  tootlipick.  ”  What  proof  have 
you  got  of  this  monstrous  twaddle  ?  ” 
Whereat  the  parrot,  catching  the  last 
word  and  adopting  it  with  visible 
contentment,  bawled  “  Twaddle  1  ” 

“  I’ve  got,”  replied  Mr.  Sharpe,  “  a 
copy  of  the  marriage  certificate,  duly 
signed  and  attested,  wuss  luck ;  and 
a  very  curuss  way  I  got  it  too.  Does 
your  Grace  remember  I  bought  up 
Sir  Richard  Porteous’  I  O  U’s,  which 
he  gave  you  the  year  Pleni|)o  lost  the 
Ledger.  It  was  them  I  O  U’s  which 
brought  me  first  in  contact  with  Sir 
Richard,  they  did,  and  made  me  take 
his  affairs  in  hand.  Well,  slop  a  bit, 

I  ain’t  done  yet,  ye  see.  That  ‘  Cheq¬ 
uers  ’  inn  was  held  by'  a  chap  named 
John  Giles,  under  a  copyhold  lease 
from  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wake¬ 
field,  and  when  John  Giles  died  I 
claimed  his  best  chattel  for  heriot 
custom.  1  looked  over  his  sticks  and 
traps,  but  could  find  nothing  worth 
taking  away,  till  I  set  eyes  on  an  oak 
box,  and  noticed  your  crown  and  ci- 

Eher  on  it,  and  says  I  to  myself,  ‘  I’ll 
ave  that.’  The  girl  who  is  so  like 
you  kicked  up  a  bobbery  about  it  at 
^st.  She  said  she  kep’  her  things  in 
it,  and  I  told  her  to  turn  ’em  out. 
She  did  turn  ’em  out.  They  were 
only  a  pair  of  old  boot-tops,  I  think, 
and  some  scraps  of  rubbish,  and  I  took 
away  the  box,  thinking  I  might  hear 
more  about  it  some  <lay ;  but,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  I  lost  the  key. 
Do  what  I  could  1  couldn’t  open  it  ; 
though  I  rayther  wanted  to  do  so,  for 
I  never  miss  an  opportunity,  and  I 
had  noticed  that  it  sounded  hollow 
when  rapped,  and  thought  it  might 
perhaps  contain  some  (jiieer  thing  or 
another.  But  I  did  not  like  to  break 
it  open,  and  could  not  finil  a  key  to 
fit  it,  till  last  week  your  Grace’s  son, 
the  young  markis,  called  on  me  with 
vour  message  to  be  sure  and  let  you 
nave  some  money  this  week. 

“‘My  lord,’  said  I,  just  as  he  was 


going  away,  ‘  I  know  you  understand 
a  good  deal  about  locks.  What  do 
you  s^  to  this  one.’ 

“  ‘  This,’  answered  the  markis,  pok¬ 
ing  into  it  a  long  crooked  nail  which 
he  took  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
‘is  a  Venetian  lock  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  bears  the  initials  of  the 
great  Antonio  Vernieri.  It  was  prob-  1 
ably  used  to  keep  some  dark  secrets.’  I 
“  ‘  Can  your  lordship  open  it  V  ’  I 
asked  very  civilly,  for  I’m  sweet  on 
the  markis. 

“  ‘  It  can  only  be  opened  one  way, 
Mr.  Sharpe,’  said  he,  after  trying  his 
nail  on  it  and  thinking  a  bit. 

‘‘  ‘  How’s  that,  my  lord  ?  ’  says  I. 

“  ‘  Have  you  got  a  strong  quill  ?  ’ 
says  his  lordship. 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  dare  say  I  have  somewhere,’ 

I  answered,  without  seeming  to  care 
too  much  about  it ;  and  when  I  told 
one  of  the  clerks  to  bring  in  a  quill, 
he  had  the  lock  open  with  it  in  a  jiffy. 
Then  he  looked  at  it  as  pleased  as 
punch,  and  began  poking  with  his 
nail  again. 

“  ‘  Ah,’  says  his  lordship  presently, 

‘  I  thought  so,  Mr.  Sharpe.  There’s 
a  false  bottom,  as  there  always  is  to 
these  Italian  caskets.  See,’  and  he 
pressed  a  hidden  spring  deep  down  in 
the  lock  where  the  staple  went  in,  and 
up  flew  an  inner  lid.  ‘  There  are 
some  papers  in  here,  Mr.  Sharpe,’ 
said  his  lordship,  and  he  turned  on 
bis  heel  and  bi<l  me  good-by,  without 
looking  at  them.  ‘  I’ll  be  danged  if 
that  boy  won’t  make  an  honest  man,’ 
thinks  I ;  and  so  he  will  too.” 

“I  fail  to  understand  how  all  this 
interests  me,”  said  the  Duke  of  Court- 
hope  ;  and  again  the  parrot,  with 
every  appearance  of  satisfaction,  cried, 

“  Interests  me  I  ” 

“  I’m  coming  to  that,”  replied  Mr. 
Sharpe.  “  Among  those  papers  is  the 
marriage  certificate  of  Mr.  Odo  Wyld- 
wyl  and  Margaret  Brown.  Mr.  Odo 
Wyldwyl  was  the  late  Duke  of  Court- 
hope  and  Revel.  Margaret  Brown 
was  the  mother  of  the  barmaid  at  the 
‘  Chequers,’  and  now  Mrs.  Brown,  for 
she  marrieil  another  Brown  —  no  con¬ 
nection  of  the  other’s.  She  was  ray¬ 
ther  nuts,  I  thought,  on  your  Grace 
that  morning  when  I  came  for  you, 
and  the  very  cleverest  thing  you  could 
have  done  would  have  been  to  have 
married  her  if  you  could  have  got 
that  oak  box  and  papers  with  her; 
for  she  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  countess  in  her  own  right,  and  every 
foot  of  land  you  have,  every  stick  and 
stone  in  all  your  houses,  is  hers.  Now 
then,  duke,  what  are  we  to  say  about 
my  five  figures  V  Thai’s  what  I  want 
to  know.” 

“  If  you  have  got  the  certificate, 
she  hasn’t,”  remarked  the  duke,  with 
perfect  calmness  and  good  breeding. 

“  Confound  these  nobs,”  thought 
Mr.  Skipworth  Sharpe,  “there  is  no 
upsetting  their  confounded  coolness ;  ” 
but  he  said,  “  I'hat’s  true  enough, 
your  Grace.” 

“  I  suppose  you  have  no  advantage. 


Sharpe,  in  turning  a  barmaid  into  a 
countess,  have  you  ?  ”  asked  his  Grace, 
sitting  down  quietly  on  one  of  the 
cane  chairs  of  the  terrace  and  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  pleasantest  tone  possible. 

“  There’s  an  if  and  an  to  that  side 
of  the  question,”  said  Mr.  Sharpe, 
taking  another  cane  chair.  “  I’m  not 
much  afraid  about  my  money  as  long 
as  you  live,  but  I  should  like  to  make 
the  niarkis  fast,  I  should.” 

‘‘That’s  easily  done,”  replied  his 
Grace.  ‘‘  I  will  undertake  to  say  my 
son  will  sign  any  papers  you  think 
necessary  to  secure  your  own  inter¬ 
ests.” 

“  You  see  the  markis  is  only  eigh¬ 
teen,  and  one  never  can  say  what  may 
come  about  in  three  years.  If  you 
could  get  the  signature  of  your  uncle 
Lord  George,  I  think  I  could  see  my 
way  clearer,  your  Grace.” 

‘‘  Lord  George  Wyldwyl  is  in  In¬ 
dia,”  remarked  the  Duke  of  Courthope, 
whose  mind  was  not  very  quick  to 
seize  a  hint. 

“  Lork,  is  he  now  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  Sharpe.  “  Who’d  have  thought 
it  ?  I  shouldn’t  if  your  Grace  hadn’t 
told  me.” 

‘‘  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  should 
see  your  way  to  further  advances  on 
Lord  George’s  signature  ?  ”  asked  the 
duke,  who  understood  Mr.  Sharpe 
now  perfectly  well. 

‘‘  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life  1  ” 
said  Mr.  Sharpe.  “  Lord  George  is 
the  next  heir.  He  has  just  made  a 
tremendous  haul  of  prize-money,  and 
he  was  rich  before.” 

“  And  his  daughter  is  engaged  to 
be  married  to  my  son  if  I  please,  and 
nothing  better  turns  up,”  said  the 
duke,  with  his  accustomed  hauteur 
coming  back  again. 

“  I  know  all  about  Lord  George, 
your  Grace,  and  shall  be  quite  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  signature,  and  you  can 
draw  up  a  letter  for  the  markis  to 
write,  pledging  his  honor  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  that  he  will  not  plead  infancy. 

I  will  take  your  life  insurances  on  my¬ 
self.” 

“  Then  I  may  write  to  Mortmain  to 
close  with  the  Gripwell  trustees  ?  ” 
inquired  his  Grace,  with  extreme  good 
humor,  “and  the  rubbish  you  found 
in  your  box  had  better  be  treated  as 
waste  paper  and  put  into  the  fire  — 
eh,  Sharpe  ?  ” 

“  With  all  my  heart,  your  Grace ; 
only  mind  I  don’t  say  there  ain’t  cop¬ 
ies  somewhere.  However,  I  only  look 
to  myself,  dook.  You’ve  got  author¬ 
ity  from  Lord  George  to  receive  his 
prize-money,  which  we  both  know 
you  can  get  paid  within  the  year ;  as 
soon  as  I  see  his  lordship’s  handwrit¬ 
ing,  I  shall  not  look  too  close  at  it.” 

“  When  shall  you  be  ready  with  the 
money,  Sharpe  ?  ”  inquired  the  duke, 
grandly. 

“  Any  day  after  Monday,”  relied 
the  Yorkshireman.  “If  your  Grace 
will  send  up  the  markis  with  the  pa¬ 
pers  properly  signed,  I  will  hand  his 
lordship  the  needful  in  the  usual  way.” 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


“  Dinner,  Sharpe  V”  smiled  the  duke,  as  the  first  bell 
rung  indoors. 

“  Thank  your  Grace,  I  do  feel  rather  peckish,  that  is  to 
say,  hungry,”  replied  the  lawyer. 

“  The  country  air  gives  you  an  appetite,”  observed  the 
duke,  with  good  humor.  ”  My  valet  —  Giovanni,  you  re¬ 
member  Giovanni  —  will  get  you  anything  you  want.” 

“  I  have  a  white  choker  and  shiny  boots  in  my  bag,  your 
Grace,  all  ready,”  answered  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  never  put 
himself  under  an  unnecessary  obligation.  And  with  these 
words  he  followed  the  duke  intd  the  house.  The  parrot, 
more  and  more  firmly  rooted  in  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Sharpe, 
began  a  triumphant  dance  from  one  foot  on  to  the  other, 
and  screamed  after  the  retreating  lawyer,  “  Twaddle  !  ” 

(To  be  contiDUed.l 


SIR  EDWIN  LANDSEER. 

The  late  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was  a  man  of  original 
genius,  and  his  death  has  occurred  at  a  period  of  his  career 
which  is  not  unfavorable  to  an  estimate  of  his  place  in 
the  ranks  of  great  artists.  No  painter  has  ever  achieved 
in  his  lifetime  a  more  widespread  popularity,  or  had  his 
works,  so  i'ar,  at  least,  as  they  could  be  interpreted  by  the 
engraver,  more  extensively  known  and  admired.  He  sur¬ 
vived  the  time  of  his  maturity  Ions  enough  for  his  best 
works  to  lose  their  novelty,  and  if  his  latest  productions 
betrayed  the  weakness  of  a  failing  hand  or  eye,  their  short¬ 
comings,  such  as  they  were,  merely  gave  rise  to  regret,  as 
evidence  of  the  wane  of  power  of  an  universal  favorite. 
As  time  wore  on,  however,  and  his  chief  pictures  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  works  of  a  past  generation,  it 
was  found  out  that  as  a  painter  of  animals  there  were 
contemporaries  with  whom  he  could  not  compete  in  their 
own  sections  of  that  branch  of  art,  while  at  the  same 
time,  there  were  other  sections  in  which  he  remained 
unique,  and  to  all  appearance  inimitable. 

In  cattle  painting  he  was  surpassed  by  many  other 
masters  besides  Paul  Potter.  He  could  not  portray  a  race¬ 
horse  like  Stubbs,  or  the  picturesque  stock  of  the  farmyard 
like  Morland.  In  depicting  the  varieties  of  the  animal 
creation,  he  was  not  the  artist  most  in  favor  with  zoologists, 
and  even  for  a  portrait  of  a  sporting  dog,  it  is  probable  that 
other  painters  might  in  many  cases  have  been  preferred. 
When  the  spirited  picture  of  the  “  Horse  Fair,”  by  Mile. 
Rosa  Bonheur,  was  first  exhibited  in  London,  it  was  felt  to 
contain  something  which  Landseer  had  never  even  at¬ 
tempted.  We  cannot  call  to  mind  half  a  dozen  of  his 
pictures  which  represent  rapid  movement  or  energetic 
muscular  exertion.  He  was  not  a  painter  of  action,  like 
Rubens  and  Snyders.  But  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
art,  and  under  the  special  conditions  in  which  he  chose  to 
depict  certain  animals,  he  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  to 
be  without  a  rival. 

Though  he  painted  other  animals  with  success,  his  fame 
is  likely  to  rest  mainly  upon  his  dogs,  his  deer,  and  his 
lions.  Yet  even  in  the  first  and  chief  category  he  made 
his  own  selection  of  subjects.  There  are  whole  fields  of 
dog  life  and  character  which  Landseer  left  untouched,  not 
onl}'  on  the  more  bmial  side  of  the  animal’s  nature,  which 
had  little  in  it  to  excite  the  painter’s  sympathies,  but  even 
in  its  aspects  of  greatest  intelligence.  Of  the  sheep-dog’s 
cheerful  glance  of  ready  obedience,  the  various  expressions 
of  delight  of  most  dogs  in  the  enjoyment  of  air  and  exer¬ 
cise,  the  expectant  frisk  and  leap  of  welcome,  and  the 
many  gestures  of  affection  for  a  living  as  well  as  a  dead 
master,  we  see  little  or  nothing.  The  actual  relations  be¬ 
tween  dog  and  dog  are  scarcely  depicted  at  all.  Their 
own  frolicsome  gambols  one  with  another  are  kept  out  of 
sight. 

With  these  many  limitations,  we  can  scarcely  think  that 
he  has  treated  the  subject  of  canine  nature  with  all  the 
variety  and  completeness  implied  in  the  title  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  him,  of  the  “  Shakespeare  of  the  World 
of  Dogs.”  Indeed,  the  poet  himself  has  given  us  a  graphic 


picture  of  canine  manners  which  have  no  place  in  the  social 
system  portrayed  by  the  painter.  There  is  a  vast  diver¬ 
gence  of  sentiment  ^tween  the  dog  of  Launce  and  the  do<r 
of  Landseer.  “  1  think  Crab,  ray  dog,  be  the  sourest- 
natured  dog  that  lives;  my  mother  weeping,  my  father 
wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat  wrinf^- 
ing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a  great  perplexity,  yet 
did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur  shed  one  tear.”  Landseer’s 
dogs,  on  the  contrary,  and  even  his  stags,  overflow  with 
sentiment  and  fine  feeling.  The  “  Highland  Music  ”  of  the 
bagpipe  inspires  one  of  them  with  ecstatic  delight,  the 
hound  of  “  High  Life  ”  has  an  air  of  true  aristocratic 
hauteur,  and  the  “  Hunted  Stag  ”  yields  to  his  fate  with  an 
upturned  glance  of  pious  resignation. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  comic  point  of  view  from  which  a 
Shakespeare  could  not  fail  to  have  represented  canine 
habits.  While  watching  the  action  of  a  dog,  one’s  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  is  constantly  tickled  by  some  sudden  reminder 
of  the  fact  that  what  seems  to  be  an  intellectual  expression 
is  really  nothing  of  the  sort,  as  when  a  course  of  apparently 
abstruse  meditation  is  interrupted  by  such  trivial  acts  as 
snapping  at  flies  and  scratchings  of  the  ear.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  there  was  some  want  of  a  sense  of  humor 
in  that  intensity  of  love  and  sympathy  with  the  animal 
which  led  the  painter  to  keep  in  the  background  much  of  the 
vulgar  realities  of  dog  life,  and  to  confine  himself  to  sub¬ 
jects  where  some  sentimental  analogy  to  man’s  emotions 
could  be  depicted,  or  where  some  situation  of  more  than 
usual  interest  arose  out  of  the  relations  between  dog  and 
man. 

It  is,  however,  in  these  subjects  that  he  stands  at  his 
highest  point,  and  his  art  assumes  its  noblest  form.  To  this 
class  belong  (he  study  of  a  bloodhound  watching  for  his 
master,  the  St.  Bernard  dogs  in  the  snow,  and  greatest  of 
all,  in  its  true  and  simple,  pathos,  the  “  Shepherd’s  Chief 
Mourner.”  Except  for  the  want  of  this  special  kind  of 
I  interest,  there  are  many  of  his  simple  portraits  of  dogs 
which  exhibit  mastery  of  painting  and  truth  of  character 
equal  to  these,  as,  for  example,  the  well-known  Newfound- 
lanil  of  the  Humane  Society,  the  King  Charles  spaniels, 
and  the  sleeping  bloodhound. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  Landseer’s  popu¬ 
larity  is  not  due  in  a  greater  degree  to  a  class  of  pictures 
in  which  animals  are  treated  in  an  ideal  fashion,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  being  painted  as  they  really  exist,  are  invested 
with  human  expression,  and  represented  as  endowed  with 
ideas  and  emotions  proper  to  man.  To  the  majority  of 
people  fables  are  more  attractive  reading  than  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  to  understand  and  admire  pictures  of  this  kind 
requires  no  sort  of  artistic  education,  and  but  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  animal  life.  The  combination  which  gives  them 
I  their  interest  is  not  by  any  means  a  high  kind  of  idealism ; 

I  it  is  but  commonplace  humor,  and  as  md  as  the  hills.  But 
I  it  seems  to  have  possessed  a  certain  fascination  in  all  ages 
i  of  the  world,  and  to  have  been  generally  associated  with  a 
i  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  'The  earliest  caricatures  and  gro- 
!  testjues  nearly  always  take  this  form,  and  one  can  scarcely 
I  help  feeling  that  there  is  something  facetious,  if  not  farci- 
I  cal,  in  the  representation  of  bird,  beast,  or  fish  playing  the 
part  of  man.  Hence  there  has  always  been  a  difficulty  in 
!  illustrating  fables.  If  the  illustration  is  made  too  grotesque, 

I  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  original  are  lost.  Yet  an  appeal  to 
I  the  eye  exhibits  so  palpably  the  incongruity  of  the  idea, 

I  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  avoid  the  ridiculous.  If,  on 
I  the  other  hand,  the  human  expression  is  not  sufficiently 
insisted  on,  the  effect  is  uninteresting,  as  well  as  unnat¬ 
ural. 

It  was  in  striking  a  happy  mean  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes  that  Sir  Edwin  displayed  his  peculiar  talent  in  the 
pictures  referred  to.  His  success  in  them  seems  to  have 
been  due  partly  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  animal  ele¬ 
ment,  coupled  with  great  technical  skill  in  certain  kinds  of 
imitation,  but  more  to  a  consummate  tact  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  audience  before  whom  his  drama  was  to  be 
played.  He  infused  into  his  dogs  the  exact  measure  of  hu¬ 
manity  which  would  be  tolerated,  and  succeeded  in  elevat¬ 
ing  into  the  region  of  comedy  what,  in  less  skilful  hands. 
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tnd  under  the  guidance  of  a  less  fastidious  taste,  would 
have  degenerated  into  farce.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  other  animal  than  the  dog  could  have  been  treated 
with  the  like  success.  The  comical  effect  of  giving  the 
horse  a  human  expression  may  be  seen  in  James  Ward’s  ! 
picture  of  the  “  Council  of  Horses,”  and  in  all  probability  | 
even  the  talent  of  Landseer  would  have  been  unequal  to  a  i 
transfer  to  canvas  of  the  houyhnhnm  of  Swill.  Yet,  after  ! 
all,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  such  pictures  as  “  Lay-  < 
ing  down  the  Law  ”  and  “  Alexander  and  Diogenes,”  and  ' 
even  in  the  “  Jack  in  OfHce,”  the  conceit  is  strained  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  and  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  witty  j 
sneer  of  a  French  critic  :  “  Les  animaux  fabulistes  de  la 
Fontaine  resteraient  cois  devant  ceux  de  Sir  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer,  R.  A.,  tant  ceux-ci  ont  des  regards  fins  et  des  gestes 
lignificatifs.” 

In  one  picture,  however.  Sir  Edwin  has  represented  a 
yet  more  fanciful  blending  of  man  and  beast.  The  “  De¬ 
feat  of  Comus  ”  stands  alone  among  his  paintings  as  an 
imaginative  work  of  a  high  order.  But  here  the  transition 
is  effected  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  not  the  beast 
developing  into  a  man,  but  what  unhappily  seems  more 
natural,  the  conferring  upon  man  the  attributes  of  the 
beast.  The  charming  scene  from  the  “  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  ”  is,  we  think,  his  only  other  imaginative  picture  of 
a  kindred  class. 

The  name  of  Landseer  is  almost  as  nearly  and  as  de¬ 
servedly  associated  with  the  red  deer  as  it  is  with  the  ; 
dog,  but  it  bids  fair  to  become  even  more  universally  sug-  j 
gestive  of  the  lion.  It  has  often  been  observed  with  truth  > 
that  the  four  grand  guardians  of  the  Nelson  column  are  i 
handled  with  more  of  the  feeling  of  a  painter  than  of  a  ! 
sculptor  ;  but  for  all  that,  they  are  noble,  massive  crea-  ' 
tures,  and  every  inch  kings  of  beasts,  and  they  seem  ready  | 
at  any  moment  to  rise  and  shake  themselves,  and  roar,  so  i 
that  it  would  do  any  man’s  heart  good  to  hear  them.  ' 

It  is  to  the  delineation  of  single  animals,  and  the  char¬ 
acter  he  gave  them,  that  we  must  look  for  the  artistic  qual-  ! 
ity  of  Landseer’s  work.  There  is  sometimes,  it  is  true,  as  J 
in  the  decorative  Comus  picture,  which  reminds  us  of  Ma-  \ 
clise,  and  in  the  “  Spearing  the  Otter,”  where  the  nature  j 
of  the  subject  gave  a  necessary  unity  to  the  group,  an  ! 
agreeable  flow  of  line  in  his  composition,  as  there  always  ' 
is  in  the  drawing  of  the  separate  parts  ;  but  where  many  j 
objects  have  to  be  introduced,  the  grouping  and  treatment 
are  apt  to  be  cramped  and  artificial,  wanting  in  resource,  I 
and  not  suggestive  of  anything  beyond  what  is  actually  ; 
painted. 

In  the  “  Time  of  Peace,”  for  instance,  the  sheep  and 
goats  seem  dropped  in  bunches  along  the  edge  of  the 
cliff.  In  the  “  Drover’s  Departure,”  the  canvas  is  crowded 
in  confusion  without  giving  the  idea  of  multitude,  the  ob¬ 
jects  being  clotted  together,  and  conveying  the  sensation  of 
discomfort  of  a  house  turned  inside  out,  when  the  furni¬ 
ture-van  stands  at  the  door.  In  the  “  Maid  and  the  Mag¬ 
pie  ”  the  heads  are  forced  into  a  small  circle,  and  in  the 
“Dialogue  at  Waterloo”  the  party  of  guides  at  dinner 
fights  with  the  principal  group. 

There  is  not  much  indication  of  atmosphere  in  these 
works,  but  Landseer  bad  little  pretension  to  skill  in  land¬ 
scape,  or  in  figure-painting  either.  In  early  pictures  the  ' 
accessories  are  sometimes  carefully  painted,  but  in  bis 
later  works  they  were  very  slight,  with  little  distinction  of 
texture. 

Ilis  coloring,  though  accused  of  clayiness  or  chalk-  i 
iness,  and  often  untrue  to  nature,  was  seldom  inharmo-  I 
nious ;  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  wielded  the  ' 
brush  in  the  expression  of  certain  textures  was  little  short 
of  the  marvellous.  He  would  employ  all  the  resources  of 
tone  and  handling  in  a  telling  contrast  between  translucent 
brilliancy  of  eye  and  soft  downy  texture  o(  fur,  which  in 
such  pictures  as  the  “  King  Charles  Spaniels  ”  is  not  to 
be  surpassed.  But  that  he  could  on  occasion  express  a  . 
coarser  texture  and  more  solid  substance  with  equal  facil-  | 
ity  is  proved  in  one  of  his  finest  works,  —  the  masterly  ; 
study  of  a  sleeping  bloodhound  in  the  Bell  collection, 
which  was  painted  in  a  few  hours  from  the  dead  animal.  ' 


EDGAR  WAYNE’S  ESCAPE. 

I. 

A  GREAT  many  people  in  Lorton  shook  their  heads  when 
they  heard  that  Edgar  Wayne  was  to  be  the  new  pastor  of 
Meadow  Street  Chapel.  TTie  most  censorious,  however, 
could  not  bring  forward  many  serious  objections.  He  was 
very  young,  said  some,  for  so  responsible  a  charge,  but  time 
could  be  trusted  to  remedy  that  defect.  Others  doubtfully 
hoped  that  he  had  been  seriously  called  to  the  ministry,  and 
that  worldly  motives  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  choice 
of  the  church  as  a  profession.  A  third  party  sincerely 
wished  he  might  be  sound  ;  but  young  Mr.  Wayne  had  been 
educated  at  Cambridge,  where,  as  everybody  knows.  Ration¬ 
alism  is  only  too  much  in  vogue :  while  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Bonnyman,  who  was  as  orthodox  as  the  most  exacting  con¬ 
gregation  could  require,  had  never  been  inside  a  college  all 
his  lifetime. 

But  Edgar  Wayne’s  greatest  fault  was  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Lorton.  A  prophet  has  rarely  honor  in  his  own 
country ;  and  the  people  among  whom  he  had  been  born 
and  brought  up,  and  who  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  them¬ 
selves,  could  hardly  think  of  Edgar  Wayne  with  the  respect 
and  feeling  of  reverence  which  were  due  to  the  minister  of 
Meadow  Street  Chapel.  Meadow  Street  Chapel  was  the 
most  aristocratic  and  orthodox  of  Dissenting  congregations. 
Everybody  of  any  social  standing  in  Lorton  went  there ; 
and  there  would  be  quite  a  crush  of  carriages  at  the  east 
door  on  a  rainy  afternoon.  The  two  Misses  Fernside,  old 
Squire  Fernside’s  co-heiresses,  were  devoted  adherents  to 
the  Meadow  Street  Chapel,  although  they  had  been  Church- 
women  in  their  father’s  lifetime  ;  and  gossip  had  not  failed 
to  spitefully  remark  how  closely  Miss  Cecilia’s  “  awakening  ” 
had  coincided  with  Dr.  Wordly  the  Rector’s  marriage. 
The  Waynes  had  always  been  Dissenters;  and  it  was  by 
their  exertions  and  liberality  that  a  congregation  had  been 
first  formed  in  Lorton. 

There  were  old  folks  in  town  who  could  remember  when 
Bartholomew  Wayne  came  to  Lorton  as  a  poor  pedler  about 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  French  Revolution.  Religious 
liberality  was  not  so  well  understood  then  as  nowadays, 
but  the  villagers  could  not  help  being  favorably  disposed  to 
the  pushing  young  man  who  was  so  regular  in  his  conduct 
and  so  honest  in  his  dealings,  and  they  overlooked  his 
studied  absence  from  the  parish  church.  By  and  by  the 
pack  grew  into  a  shop,  the  shop  into  a  warehouse,  and  the 
warehouse  into  a  bank,  until  the  Waynes  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  respectable  families 
not  only  in  Lorton  but  in  the  whole  county ;  and  there 
was  very  little  doubt  that,  if  Lorton  were  to  return  a 
Member,  in  conjunction  with  Hornham  and  Combeport  — 
as  many  good  politicians  averred  that  it  ought  to  do  —  Mr. 
Silas  Wayne’s  name  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 

It  was  the  Wayne  family  that  had  built  the  original 
little  brick  meeting-house  in  Meadow  Street ;  that  had 
borne  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  the  present  elegant 
chapel  forty  years  later;  that  had  enlarged  and  decorated 
it  ten  years  afterwards  ;  and  that  had  endowed  both  chapel 
and  schools  with  a  handsome  annual  income.  There  were 
other  rich  merchants  in  Lorton  who  would  not  be  outdone 
by  the  Waynes  in  munificence  ;  and  the  Dissenting  pastor 
drew  a  better  stipend  than  Dr.  Wordly  of  the  Established 
Church  did,  with  all  his  glebes  and  tithes  to  help  him;  and 
still  a  large  surplus  was  left  for  charitable  and  congrega¬ 
tional  purposes. 

It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  when  Mr.  Bonnyman  was 
struck  down  by  paralysis,  the  heads  of  the  congregation 
should  have  made  |ip  their  minds  as  to  Edgar  Wayne’s 
being  the  next  minister,  before  the  old  man’s  breath  was 
out.  The  Waynes  themselves,  of  course,  could  not  move  in 
the  matter,  but  there  were  plenty  of  people  in  Lorton  anx¬ 
ious  to  oblige  the  banker’s  family.  ^  the  Hoskinses,  and 
the  Lanes,  and  the  Cheshams,  and  the  other  heads  of  the 
congregation,  took  counsel  together,  and  unanimouslpr 
agreed  that  young  Mr.  Wayne  was  just  the  man  to  suit 
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them,  and  that,  in  fact,  no  other  person  need  apply  for  the 
Tacancy. 

There  was  naturally  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  among  the 
other  members  when,  along  with  the  tidings  of  Mr.  Bonny- 
man’s  death,  they  received  the  news  that  a  successor  had 
been  already  selected.  Goodsir,  the  grocer,  pointed  out 
to  everybody  who  came  into  his  shop  that  this  was  but 
another  instance  of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  congregation  were  being  conducted ;  and  that 
goodness  only  knew  where  it  was  all  to  end,  unless  mem¬ 
bers  stoo<l  up  more  firmly  for  their  rights.  Phillips,  the  ; 
chemist,  who  had  aspired  in  vain  to  be  an  office-bearer  for  ' 
the  last  ten  3'ears,  said  that  this  was  a  fresh  proof  of  how  1 
badly  the  deacon’s  court  wanted  new  blood  in  it,  and  mem-  I 
bers  bad  themselves  to  thank  for  such  a  slight  when  they  i 
allowed  all  the  power  to  be  usurped  by  an  exclusive  clique.  I 
And  Swift,  the  manufacturer,  who  had  made  a  fortune  | 
before  he  had  made  for  himself  a  position  in  the  little  I 
society  of  Lorton,  cried  out  loudly  against  the  arrogance  of  I 
the  aristocracy,  and  their  unchristian  disregard  for  the  | 
feelings  of  their  fellow-members.  If  he  were  to  have  any  1 
voice  in  the  matter,  every  man  in  the  church  should  have 
his  free  vote,  and  the  election  should  be  determined  by  the 
voices  of  the  majority  ;  if  their  freedom  as  a  congregation  j 
was  to  be  sacriheed  in  this  manner,  they  might  as  well  I 
belong  to  the  Established  Church  or  to  the  Roman  Catho-  | 
lies  at  once.  I 

But  when  old  Mr.  Chesham  stood  up  at  the  church- meet¬ 
ing  and  announced  that,  after  due  consideration,  and  with  1 
a  deep  sense  of  their  responsibility,  a  committee  of  the  con-  | 
gregation  had  determined  to  invite  their  j’oung  townsman, 
Mr.  Edgar  Wayne,  to  become  the  successor  of  their  late 
lamented  pastor,  and  were  now  willing  to  have  the  opinion  ' 
of  the  brethren  on  the  subject  —  where  then  were  Messrs.  | 
Gooiisir,  Phillips,  and  Swift,  and  the  other  mouthpieces  of 
popular  discontent?  Goodsir  perhaps  bethought  himself  | 
how  great  a  convenience  it  would  be  if  a  certain  bill  of  his,  | 
due  at  Wayne’s  bank  in  about  a  fortnight,  could  be  re-  I 
newed  for  another  term ;  and  Phillips  had  shaken  hands  with  ' 
Mr.  Silas  Wayne  a  few  days  before  at  the  railway  station,  \ 
when  the  banker  bad  said  how  much  pleasure  it  would  give  | 
him  if  they  could  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  ac-  ' 
tivity  and  experience  in  the  deacon’s  court,  and  had  prom-  : 
ised  to  lend  the  chemist  his  hearty  supjxirt  at  the  next  elect  ion.  i 

As  for  Swift,  an  invitation  to  second  Mr.  Cheshain’s  pro-  1 
posal  had  converted  that  gentleman  into  one  of  Mr.  Wayne’s 
stanchest  supporters  ;  and  when  he  rose  to  speak,  he  went 
much  farther  length  than  even  Mr.  Chesham  had  done  in  i 
eulogizing  the  good  qualities  of  their  proposed  pastor.  At 
first,  as  Mr.  Swift  frankly  confessed,  he  had  l)een  inclined 
to  prcjuilge  the  selection  of  the  committee,  and  to  fear  that  i 
their  choice  had  been  regulated  more  bj-  social  considera-  : 
tions  than  by  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  church  ;  but  ’ 
it  was  the  duty  of  indepemlent  men  to  try  everj’  case  upon  1 
its  own  merits  and  apart  from  prejudice.  I 

Careful  inquiry  had  convinced  him,  not  only  that  Mr.  ' 
Edgar  Wayne  was  the  best  candidate  whom  they  could  ! 
pitch  upon,  regard  being  had  to  his  Christian  character,  j 
education,  and  ministerial  gifts,  but  that  the  Meadow  I 
Street  Church  might  account  itself  truly  fortunate  if  its  j 
members  could  induce  so  pious,  so  excellent,  but  for  his  1 
youth  be  would  say  so  eminent,  a  divine  as  Mr.  Edgar  j 
Wayne  to  become  its  pastor.  They  all  knew  him  (Mr.  ' 
Swift)  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  allow  his  judgment  to  be  ! 
biased  by  wealth  or  worldly  position  ;  and  if  he  could  ! 
think  that  there  was  another  man  who  would  do  better 


servii.-e  to  the  congregation  and  the  cause  of  the  gospel 
than  Mr.  Evlgar  Wayne,  he  might  command  his  (Mr.  ' 
Swift’s)  warmest  support,  were  he  the  son  of  the  poorest  ! 
man  in  I^orton  ;  but  men  of  Mr.  Wajme’s  stamp  were  rare —  ; 
mournfully  rare  —  in  these  evil  times.  '' 

A  little  buzz  —  the  nearest  approach  to  applause  admissi-  , 
ble  in  such  a  place  —  followed  Mr.  Swift’s  peroration;  and  I 
after  that,  all  thoughts  of  opposition  were  at  an  end,  I 
although  many  doubts  and  misgivings  continued  to  be  ban¬ 
died  about  regarding  Edgar  Wayne’s  capacity  for  minis-  1 
terial  work. 


[November  8, 

It  has  been  said  already  that  the  Meadow  Street  Chapel 
was  rigidly  orthodox.  Its  doctrines  held  hard  and  fast  by 
the  lines  of  the  Puritan  fathers,  and  a  dash  of  Calvinism 
had  imparted  to  it  a  more  than  ordinary  rigidity.  Mr. 
Bonnyman  had  been  a  shrewd,  self-educated  Scot,  whose 
theology  was  strongly  flavored  by  the  tenets  of  his  Presby¬ 
terian  countrymen,  but  whose  national  prudence  had  taught 
him  to  modify  his  opinions  to  the  views  of  his  English 
hearers.  Thus  though  Predestination  and  Election,  the 
Infallibility  of  the  Elect  and  a  Limited  Atonement,  were 
standing  canons  on  the  Meadow  Street  statute-book  —  and 
to  doubt  them  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  rankest 
heresy  —  one  might  have  listened  to  Mr.  Bonnyman  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end  without  catching  the  slightest 
allusion  to  any  of  these  dogmas. 

The  Meadow  Street  Chapel  was  animated  by  a  keen  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit.  Not  a  congregation  in  the  county  raised 
a  larger  sum  per  member  for  evangelical  puriioses,  and 
nowhere  was  an  appeal  for  funds  in  aid  of  any  denomina¬ 
tional  enterprise  more  cordially  responded  to  than  in  Lor¬ 
ton.  But  Meadow  Street  could  affoM  to  be  thus  munifi¬ 
cent  without  being  taunted  with  the  trite  adage  that 
“  charity  begins  at  home.”  There  were  no  poor  in  Mr. 
Bonnyman’s  congregation,  for  all  the  members  were  well- 
to-do  householders,  and  prosperous  shopkeepers  at  the  least. 
Of  course  there  were  both  poverty  and  vice  in  Lorton  as 
in  every  other  town  of  the  same  size ;  and  at  one  period  in 
his  career  Mr.  Bonnyman  had  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  alternative  of  facing  these  evils  or  shirking  his 
dut}'.  But  though  a  hard,  unimprt*ssionable  man,  Mr. 
Bonnyman  was  too  sensible  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  min¬ 
ister  to  turn  his  back  to  the  needy  and  to  wash  his  hands  of 
his  erring  brethren. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  old  Mr.  Bartholomew  Wayne 
and  Mr.  Hoskins,  the  two  richest  men  in  the  congreg.ation, 
had  come  forward  and  volunteered  to  erect  a  new  mission 
chapel  in  Factory  Lane  for  the  destitute  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  provided  the  other  members  would  aid  them  in  en¬ 
dowing  the  building.  The  reason  assigned  by  these  worthy 
men  was,  that  Mr.  Bonnyman,  injustice  to  his  present  con¬ 
gregation,  could  not  enter  upon  a  wi<ler  field  of  labor;  but 
the  censorious  did  not  hesitate  to  allege  that  neither  Mr. 
Wayne  nor  Mr.  Hoskins  cared  to  see  fustian  jackets  inter¬ 
spersed  with  the  broadcloth  coats  in  the  pews  of  Meadow 
Street.  It  may  li^ve  been  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
feelings,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  that  rai.sed  the  Factory  Lane 
Chapel,  but  it  did  a  great  deal  of  good  among  the  lower 
classes;  and  the  congregation  in  Meadow  Street  became 
still  more  select  than  it  had  been  before. 

Between  chapels  standing  in  the  relation  of  Meadow 
Street  and  Factory  Lane,  entire  cordiality  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  ;  and  every  now  and  then  little  bicker¬ 
ings  and  jealousies  would  crop  up  which  required  all  the 
office-lwarers’  tact  to  keep  from  breaking  out  into  public 
scandals.  If  Meadow  Street  took  pride  in  its  easy,  well-to- 
do,  Christian  respectability.  Factory  Lane  was  just  as  ready 
to  parade  its  poverty,  and  to  pity  the  disproportionate  en¬ 
dowment  of  worldly  goods  and  heavenly  grace  that  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  other.  In  Meadow  Street,  sermons 
savoring  of  morality  were  in  great  repute ;  while  Factory 
Lane  would  listen  to  nothing  but  the  plain  letter  of  the 
gospel  and  justification  by  faith:  so  that  when  the  two 
ministers  chanced  to  exchange  pulpits,  the  Factory  L.me 
folk  refused  point-blank  to  listen  to  such  an  old.  dry,  moral 
stick  as  they  said  Mr.  Bonnyman  was;  and  the  hleaiiow 
Street  memWrs  were  equally  positive  that  it  was  much 
more  profitable  to  read  a  sermon  at  home  for  themselves, 
than  go  to  church  to  be  disgusted  by  a  ranter  like  Mr. 
Booth.  Factory  Lane  stigmatizwl  Meadow  Street  with  its 
Christian  deadness,  and  cohlness,  and  formality  ;  and 
Meadow  Street  retorted  by  pointing  significantly  to  the 
large  £,  followed  also  by  four  goodly  figures,  which  closed 
its  annual  subscription  list  —  and  by  a  hint  that  even  cold- 
[  ness  and  formality  might  sometimes  be  preferable  to  mis¬ 
directed  zeal  and  extravagant  enthusiasm. 

When  young  Mr.  Wayne  was  called  to  the  Meadow 
Street  pastorate,  the  Factory  Lane  members  did  not  seek  to 
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dissemble  their  disgust,  but  thanked  Heaven  that  they,  at 
least,  were  free  from  aristocratic  influences,  and  that  their 
chapel  was  not  a  living  in  the  gill  of  the  Wayne  family.  At 
first  there  were  hopes  of  some  of  the  Meadow  Street  mal¬ 
contents  joining  the  Factory  Lane  congregation ;  but  though 
they  freauently  dropped  in  for  evening  worship  about  the 
time  of  Mr.  Wayne’s  settlement,  they  speedily  fell  back 
upon  the  old  pews  in  the  more  commodious  and  fashionable 
sanctuary.  Worse  than  that,  some  of  the  wealthiest  mem¬ 
bers  of  Factory  Lane,  whom  a  distaste  for  Mr.  Bonnyman 
had  driven  thither,  now  betrayed  indications  of returning 
to  Meadow  Street. 

Poor  Mr.  Booth  had  thought  his  lines  bard  enough  when 
bis  claims  upon  the  Meadow  Street  pulpit  had  been  allowed 
to  lie  unmooted,  but  that  was  a  light  matter  compared  to 
his  flock  being  allured  away  from  him.  In  vain  did  he  de¬ 
mand  from  the  pulpit  what  they  went  out  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  for  to  see,  and  warn  them  against  the  danger  of  turn¬ 
ing  aside  either  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left  in  the  Christian 
race  to  search  for  novelties.  But  by  the  week  of  Mr. 
Wayne’s  ordination,  five  of  the  best  pews  in  the  Factory 
Lane  Chaju;!  were  standing  empty  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee  ;  and  Mr.  Booth  clearly  foresaw  that  not  only  j 
would  Mr.  Wayne  attempt  to  draw  his  people  away  from 
him,  but  that  he  would  be  for  acting  as  his  suffragan  in  the 
Factory  Lane  Chapel ;  and  the  good  man  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  undergo  martyrdom  rather  than  suffer  the  principles 
of  the  church  to  be  thus  trampled  upon  in  his  instance. 
So  when  Mr.  Chesham  invited  Mr.  Booth  to  introduce  the 
new  minister  to  his  flock,  it  unfortunately  happened  that 
Mr.  Booth  had  already  arranged  an  exchange  of  pulpits 
with  Brother  Morgan  of  Combeport ;  and  the  engagement 
could  not  possibly  be  altered.  Mr.  Booth  considered  this 
refusal  a  daring  defiance  of  the  whole  aristocracy  of  Lor- 
ton ;  but  the  Aleadow  Street  committee,  who  had  only  asked 
the  Factory  Lane  pastor  because  they  could  not  civilly 
avoid  doing  so,  were  delighted,  and  hastened  to  secure  the 
services  of  Dr.  Courtenay,  who  was  minister  of  St. 
Augustine’s  Chapel  at  Ilurnham,  and  private  chaplain  to 
Lady  Pottersfield.  About  this  time  it  was  remarked  that 
Mr.  Booth  took  very  gloomy  views  of  the  future  of  the 
church. 

What  could  be  expected  of  the  people,  he  asked,  when 
the  ministry  was  treated  as  a  secular  profession,  like  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  and  the  practice  of  physic  —  a 
cure  not  of  souls,  but  of  silver  ?  They  talked  of  simony 
and  the  imposition  of  unsuitable  pastors  upon  unwilling 
flocks  in  the  case  of  other  churches  :  were  their  own  eyes 
so  free  from  beams  that  they  could  clearly  see  motes  in  the 
eyes  of  other  sects  ?  They  heard  much  nowadays  of  uni¬ 
versity  honors  and  worldly  accomplishments  ;  but  did  these 
avail  as  qualifications  for  the  ministry,  if  grace  and  godly 
fear  were  lacking?  Were  the  twelve  Apostles  university 
men?  Was  a  knowledge  of  profane  languages  and  heathen 
philosophy  required  of  them  that  sought  ordination  in  the 
primitive  church  ?  Far  be  it  from  him  to  depreciate  knowl¬ 
edge,  for  without  knowledge  there  could  be  no  faith,  and 
without  faith  there  could  be  no  salvation  ;  but  there  was  a 
knowledge  that  puffed  men  up,  and  was  it  not  written  that 
“  the  wisdom  of  the  world  was  foolishness  with  God  ”  ? 
The  man  who  had  but  the  least  spark  of  that  knowledge 
which  maketh  wise  unto  salvation,  albeit  he  knew  not  even  a 
letter,  was  a  more  truly  learned  man  than  he  at  whose  feet 
kings  and  princes  sought  for  wisdom.  Might  He  who  was 
the  fount  of  all  true  knowledge  save  them  from  the  sin  of  i 
boasting  themselves  of  learning,  and  impart  to  each  and  all 
there  present,  etc.,  etc. 

But  very  soon  it  was  noticed  that  Mr.  Booth’s  language 
underwent  a  remarkable  change.  A  day  or  two  after  Mr. 
Wayne’s  induction,  the  young  minister  called  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  elder  colleague.  Mr.  Booth  was  engaged  ; 
upon  a  sermon  on  the  duties  of  the  pastorate,  in  which  he  ' 
drew  a  contrast  between  St.  Paul’s  charge  to  Timothy  and  j 
that  delivered  by  Dr.  Courtenay  at  Meadow  Street  —  in¬ 
finitely  to  the  advantage  of  the  former  —  when  Mr.  W'ayne’s  ^ 
name  was  brought  up  to  him.  I 

The  starchy  manner  and  stiff  dry  tones  which  he  of  | 


I  Factory  Lane  thought  fit  to  assume,  speedily  melted  away 
before  Wayne’s  genial  frankness  ;  and  when  the  young 
I  minister  acknowledged  how  much  he  stood  in  need  of 
I  counsel  from  his  senior’s  long  and  varied  experience,  and 
begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  work  under  him  among 
I  the  poor  of  the  locality,  Mr.  Booth’s  reserve  fairly  broke 
I  down,  and  he  gave  the  new-comer  a  hearty  brotherly  greet¬ 
ing.  But  it  was  not  long  before  Wayne  had  adroitly  con- 
i  trived  to  heap  several  shovelfuls  of  very  hot  coals  upon 
I  the  bald  scalp  of  Mr.  Booth.  W’hen  the  young  minister 
'  began  to  talk  in  a  laughing  way  about  his  being  a  misera- 
i  ble  bachelor,  and  to  say  that  he  would  be  infinitely  obliged 
!  if  the  other  would  occupy  Meadow  Villa  at  a  nominal  rent 
I  —  say  half  as  much  as  he  gave  for  his  present  house  —  Mr. 

'  Booth’s  face  turned  quite  scarlet  at  the  startling  proposal, 

,  and  he  felt  sorely  tempted  to  cry  there  and  then  before  his 
'  visitor.  Was  this  the  man  whom  he  and  all  his  congregation 
I  had  been  vilifying  for  weeks  past?  the  man  whom  he  had 
suspected  of  wishing  to  lead  away  his  congregation,  and  of 
bishoping  it  over  himself  ?  As  Mr.  Booth’s  eye  fell  upon 
the  sermon  on  his  writing-table,  he  felt  as  if  he  would  like 
to  fling  back  the  offer  in  the  young  Pharisee’s  teeth  — 
either  that  or  to  acknowledge  like  a  man  how  little  he 
merited  kindness  at  Mr.  Wayne’s  hands. 

But  the  latter  course  reemired  more  courage  than  Mr. 
Booth  could  muster,  and  mere  were  more  considerations 
than  one  that  kept  him  from  rashly  refusing  ilr.  Wayne’s 
generous  profl’er.  There  was  no  house  for  the  minister 
attached  to  the  Factory  Lane  Chapel,  and  Mr.  Booth’s  pres¬ 
ent  habitation  was  a  dingy,  confined,  brick  building,  in  a 
locality  that  enjoyed  the  preeminence  of  being  the  most 
unsanitary  in  Lorton.  A  change  from  Factory  Lane  to 
Meadow  Villa  would  have  saved  poor  Susan  when  she 
died  of  the  relapse  from  typhus  a  year  ago,  thought  Mr. 
Booth  sadly.  The  pale-faced  children  would  soon  gather 
rosy  cheeks,  running  about  among  the  green  shrubberies 
and  upon  the  trim  grass-plots  of  Meadow  Villa.  Why,  his 
i  wife  would  get  quite  a  girl  again  if  she  could  be  removed 
I  from  the  smoke  and  smells  of  Factory  Lane;  and  what 
■  sermons,  for  strength  and  pathos,  would  not  he  himself 
I  compose  when  walking  bareheaded  in  the  open  air  up  and 
!  down  the  long  secluded  alley  at  the  back  of  the  Villa  1 

When  he  thought  of  all  this,  what  could  poor  Booth  do_ 
I  but  thank  Mr.  W aync  for  his  kindness  the  best  way  he 
i  possibly  could?  But  Wayne  would  not  hear  of  thanks 
i  —  the  obligation  was  his ;  for  how  could  he  be  responsible 
I  for  the  house  and  grounds  unless  he  put  them  into 
I  trustworthy  hands  ?  He  could  not  go  to  Meadow  Street 
:  every  morning  and  see  that  some  burglar  had  not  walked 
;  away  with  the  Villa  overnight.  But  he  cautioned  Mr. 

Booth  that  he  would  be  remorselessly  evicted  if  any  likely 
I  young  damsel  were  so  far  left  to  herself  as  to  fancy  him 
I  for  a  husband  —  an  event  so  improbable  that  it  need 
hardly  be  taken  into  calculation.  And  then  Mr.  Booth 
laughed,  and  said  he  was  sorry  Mr.  Wayne  had  mentioned 
it,  for  it  would  be  somewhat  hard  upon  human  nature  to 
wish  heartily  for  his  friend’s  happiness,  since  it  would 
entail  on  them  the  loss  of  such  a  paradise. 

After  this  they  became  quite  confidential,  and  exchanged 
opinions  regarding  the  office-bearers  of  both  congregations, 
which,  for  the  peace  of  those  worthy  brethren,  we  shall  not 
repeat.  And  finally,  Mrs.  Booth  was  quite  startled  by  the 
appearance  of  the  unpopular  minister  in  her  husband’s  com¬ 
pany  in  the  little  parlor  where  she  was  cutting  thick  bread 
and  butter  for  tea :  and  still  more  by  Mr.  Wayne’s  ready 
assurance  that  he  would  not  be  a  stranger  in  future  at  that 
family  meal. 

The  half-finished  sermon  was  committed  to  the  grate ; 
and  when  Mr.  Booth  preached  next  Sunday,  it  was 
from  the  text,  “  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,”  and 
his  discourse  was  against  giving  place  to  censorious  and 
uncharitable  thoughts  and  words.  We  are  not  sure  that 
the  Factory  Lane  congregation  relished  this  sermon  as  well 
as  the  preceding  ones  ;  but  of  this  we  are  convinced,  that 
every  word  came  from  Mr.  Booth’s  heart,  and  that  the 
sermon  was  addressed  more  to  his  own  failings  than  to  the 
errors  of  his  flock. 
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II. 

It  was  not  without  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  his 
relations  that  Edgar  Wayne  was  allowed  to  give  up  the 
minister’s  house  to  Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  Silas  cautioned  him 
against  Quixotry  and  over-generosity  at  the  outset,  and 
also  about  taking  up  too  much  with  Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  Booth, 
to  be  sure,  was  a  worthy  man,  a  most  worthy  man,  but  — 
What  this  “  but  ”  meant  could  be  gathered  only  from  the 
shrug  of  Mr.  Silas’s  shoulders ;  and  besides,  ministers  were 
commanded  to  be  given  to  hospitality,  and  how  could  he 
be  hospitable  unless  be  had  a  bouse  of  his  own  ?  Edgar 
laughingly  replied  in  his  college  slang  that  “  he’d  stand 
his  friends  at  the  restaurant,”  and  Mr.  Silas  went  away 
with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head.  Miss  Patty  Wayne,  the 
ounger  of  the  two  sisters  —  her  full  name  was  Patience, 
ut  she  was  only  to  be  addressed  as  such  at  the  risk  of  a 
quarrel  —  chose  to  be  offended  because  Edgar  had  upset 
her  pretty  air  castle  of  housekeeping  at  Meadow  Villa, 
until  the  minister  expressed  his  conviction  that  her  disap¬ 
pointment  was  altogether  mercenary  for  the  loss  of  the 
“  perquisites  ”  she  was  proposing  to  levy  upon  his  household 
stores. 

And  so  Edgar  Wayne  settled  down  in  the  old  house,  and 
was  just  treated  as  he  had  been  during  his  college  vacations, 
a  large  parlor  only  being  added  to  his  apartments  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  professional  visitors.  Miss  Wayne 
had  been  careful  to  inform  the  servants  that  Mr.  Edgar 
was  now  the  minister  of  the  Meadow  Street  Chapel,  and 
that  they  must  be  careful  to  banish  the  remembrance  of 
all  former  familiarities  from  their  minds.  But  after  a  short 
interval  of  doubtful  suspense,  during  which  the  inmates  of 
the  kitchen  were  settling  whether  ordination  had  wrought 
any  notable  change  in  their  young  master,  they  gave  up  the 
DMtor  in  despair,  and  “  Master  Edgar  ”  became  Master 
Edgar  once  more  in  the  Wayne  household. 

As  faithful  recorders  of  gossip  we  cannot  omit  to  notice 
how  the  society  of  the  Misses  Wayne  was  courted  after  their 
younger  brother  had  been  installed  in  the  Meadow  Street 
Chapel.  Formerly,  Mr.  Edgar  Wayne  had  not  been  in 
much  better  repute  than  younger  sons  generally  are  with 
families  that  have  marriageable  daughters;  but  as  minister 
of  Meadow  Street,  with  the  prospect  of  what  he  would 
have  at  Mr.  Silas’s  death,  he  was  allowed  to  be  a  match  for 
the  most  ambitious  Miss  in  Lorton  —  aye,  even  for  rich  Miss 
Hoskins  herself,  if  she  had  not  been  eight  years  his  senior 
and  so  plain.  And  this  was  the  reason  that  Miss  Lane 
ceased  to  call  Mary  Wayne  “  an  upsetting,  aggravating, 
old-maidish  chit ;  ”  that  Miss  Ellen  Chesbam  now  managed 
to  put  up  with  “  Patience’s  impatience  ”  and  fitful  temper  ; 
and  that  Miss  Amelia  Fairley  came  weeping  to  the  sisters 
and  sobbed  forth  her  regret  that  those  odious  Miss  Fentons, 
with  their  tattle  and  gossip,  should  ever  have  brought  about 
an  estrangement  between  them,  but  that  was  all  over  now, 
and  they  would  ever,  ever,  be  as  dear,  darling,  loving 
friends  as  they  had  been  before  in  the  old,  happy  days  — 
wouldn’t  they,  dears  ? 

Of  course  Mary  laughed  in  her  sleeves,  and  Patty  de¬ 
clared  she  had  “  no  patience  ”  with  such  sycophants  ;  but 
they  were  courteous  enough  to  their  would-be  sisters-in-law, 
and  rallied  Edgar  merrily  upon  the  snares  which  were 
being  set  for  him.  All  the  young  ladies  in  Lorton  knew 
—  as  of  what  piece  of  scandal  were  they  ignorant  V  —  the 
old  story  about  Edgar  Wayne  and  Millicent  Wentworth. 
Millicent  was  a  granddaughter  of  old  Squire  Fernside  who 
had  lost  both  her  parents  in  India,  and  had  been  brought 
up  at  Little  Lorton  by  her  aunts.  Miss  Jemima  and  Miss 
Cecilia.  She  had  attended  Madame  de  Mure’s  famous 
seminary  for  young  ladies  alon^  with  Mary  and  Patty 
Wayne,  and  the  three  girls  had  been  inseparable  friends, 
and  so  exclusive  in  their  attachments,  as  to  occasion  much 
jealousy  and  heart-burning  among  their  class-mates.  Dr. 
Caning’s  Academy  is  just  across  the  street  from  Madame  de 
Mure’s,  a  proximity  much  deplored  by  the  precise  parents 
of  Lorton.  It  was  only  natural,  then,  that  when  Edgar 
was  promoted  to  a  tailed  coat  and  Dr.  Caning’s  sixth 
form,  he  should  show  off  his  gallantry  by  making  love  to 
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I  his  sisters’  friend,  and  supplying  her  with  an  escort  aloni' 
the  shady  road  to  Little  I.K)rton.  ° 

!  By  and  by  it  began  to  be  pretty  generally  known  that 
i  Edgar  Wayne  and  Milly  Wentworth  were  sweethearting ; 

I  and  many  people  said  they  should  not  wonder  though  a 
match  might  come  of  it  some  day.  But  the  young  folks 
themselves  thought  little  of  match-making  in  those  days, 
j  Each  was  quite  contented  in  the  assurance  of  the  other’s 
I  love,  and  marriage  was  to  them  like  a  fain'  dream  of  the  far 
future.  But  years  rolled  on,  and  while  Edgar  was  still  but 
^  a  young  man,  and  an  undergraduate  of  Cambridge,  with  no 
definite  prospect  of  settling  down  in  life,  Milly’s  education 
'  was  finished,  and  she  had  now  been  waiting  three  years 
for  the  most  important  event  of  a  young  woman’s  life. 

]  Possibly  Edgar  was  unconscious  that  Millicent  was  no 
!  longer  the  girl  whose  heart  he  had  won  in  their  school-days, 

:  or  perhaps  he  looked  upon  their  engagement  as  so  much  a 
'  matter  of  course  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
j  trouble  Milly  with  much  love-making  nowadays.  Then 
I  followed  the  inevitable  “  tiff,”  Millicent  endeavoring  in  the 
I  first  instance  to  stimulate  Edgar’s  passion  by  a  most  un- 
I  founded  charge  of  flirtation  with  Letty  Lane  ;  and  secondly, 
j  to  excite  his  jealousy  by  encouraging  the  addresses  of  little 
^  Cornet  Fernside,  a  kinsman  of  the  squire’s,  who  had  come 
I  on  a  visit  to  his  relation  at  Little  Lorton.  But  Edgar  was 
too  good-natured  and  careless  to  get  into  heroics ;  and  he 
'  laughingly  confessed  that  Letty  Lane  was  a  charming  girl, 

I  and  he  was  “  big  spoons  ”  upon  her  —  the  young  man  had 
I  contracted  a  disgusting  habit  of  talking  slang  during  his 
first  two  terms  at  the  university  —  and  pretended  to  stand 
in  great  awe  of  that  fire-eating  trooper,  the  Cornet  of  the 
Lightest  Dragoons,  who  was  less  than  him  by  a  good  head 
!  and  shoulders. 

I  These  stratagems  having  failed,  a  quarrel  followed,  which 
I  was  at  first  made  up  by  Mary  Wayne’s  mediation.  But 
!  the  reconciliation  was  short-lived ;  because  Edgar’s  letters 
from  college  seemed  cold  and  indifferent,  Millicent  broke 
I  off  the  correspondence  altogether,  and  Edgar,  in  spite  of 
j  his  sister’s  warnings,  treated  the  matter  as  a  good  joke,  and 
assured  himself  that  all  would  come  right  some  time.  But 
one  day  Edsar  was  roused  from  his  torpor  by  a  hurried 
letter  from  his  elder  sister.  Millicent,  the  writer  said,  had 
been  with  her,  vowing  that  she  had  never  loved  any  one  but 
Edgar,  and  that  she  would  wait  a  thousand  thousand 
I  years  for  him  if  he  would  only  be  frank  and  loving  in  the 
'  mean  time,  and  assure  her  that  he  was  really  in  earnest, 

'  but  she  could  not  remain  longer  in  suspense,  and  might  be 
'  driven  to  do  something  desperate  before  long.  Miss  Wayne 
,  conjured  Edgar  to  write  Millicent  without  deltiy,  for  she 
'  dreaded  daily  to  hear  that  the  poor  girl  had  taken  some 
'  rash  step  which  would  entail  a  lifelong  repentance.  “  That 

■  wretched  little  Mr.  Fernside  is  Acre  just  now,”  added  she 
in  a  postscript.  “  I  saw  him  driving  through  Bank  Square 
this  morning  with  Jem  Tylson  the  horse-breaker,  and  1  am 
sure  both  ol  them  were  tipsy.”  Edgar  wrote  a  most  afiec- 
tionate  letter,  explaining  his  seeming  indifference,  and 

■  begging  Milly  to  believe  his  unaltered  constancy;  but  before 
I  the  letter  could  have  reached  Lorton,  he  received  a  marked 

■  copy  of  the  Times  containing  an  announcement  of  the 
marriage  at  London  —  gossips  said  it  was  little  better  than 
an  elopement  —  of  Lieutenant  Fernside  of  the  Lightest 
Dragoons  with  Millicent  Fernside,  only  child  of  the  late 
Captain  Wentworth,  second  in  command  of  the  Malwa 
Irregular  Horse. 

i  It  was  not  till  then  that  Edgar  realized  the  full  strength 
!  of  his  love  for  Millicent  Wentworth.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  to  believe  it ;  that  Milly  should  marry  anybixly 
I  but  himself  seemed  an  absolute  impossibility  ;  and  he  tried 
hard  to  assure  himself  that  it  must  l)e  all  a  mistake,  a 
dark  unpleasant  dream.  He  had  been  walking  up  and 
down  his  room  that  evening  when  Mary’s  letter  was 
brought  him,  and  the  dawn  of  the  gray  October  morning 
found  him  still  pacing  the  floor,  epistle  in  hand ;  but  of 
what  he  had  been  thinking  during  the  long  weary  ni^ht 
Edgar  Wayne  never  could  tell.  Gradually  the  truth  im- 

[)ressed  itself  upon  him,  and  he  saw  how  much  he  had 
ost,  and  how  culpable  had  been  his  self-security  and  care- 
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lessness  in  not  keeping  possession  of  the  warm  heart  that 
had  once  been  his.  Against  Millicent  he  had  not  a  word 
to  say,  and  he  refused  to  listen  to  his  sisters’  denunciations 
of  her  levity  and  fickleness.  He  knew  that  he  might  have 
saved  Millicent,  and  he  could  lay  the  blame  of  all  that  had 
occurred  upon  his  own  thoughtlessness  alone.  His  love 
for  her  had  never  for  an  instant  wavered ;  and  even  now 
that  he  had  hopelessly  lost  her,  and  love  became  a  sin,  he 
could  not  banish  the  remembrance  of  her  from  his  mind. 
He  thought  that  if  he  could  see  her  once  more,  and  actu¬ 
ally  assure  himself  that  Millicent  Wentworth  was  now 
Millicent  Fernside,  his  passion  might  be  dispelled  and  his 
feelings  relieved.  So  he  went  to  Canterbury,  where  the 
Lightest  Dragoons  were  then  quartered,  and  from  the 
window  he  saw  Millicent  and  her  husband  canter  past  for 
their  afternoon  ride.  Poor  Edgar  1  if  he  was  ill  before,  he 
was  worse  now.  He  saw  her  only  for  a  few  seconds,  but 
that  brief  glance  seemed  to  reveal  charms  which  he  bad 
never  been  conscious  of  having  noticed  before.  Only  one 
thought  sustained  him  ;  he  saw  how  lovingly  Millicent  had 
smiled  upon  her  young  husband,  and  the  contemplation  of 
her  happiness  made  him  more  than  half  forget  his  own 
misery.  If  he  had  married  Millicent  Wentworth,  would 
it  not  have  been  the  highest  aim  of  his  life  to  render  her 
happy  ?  and  now  that  she  had  found  her  happiness  in 
marrying  another,  should  he  not  rather  rejoice  in  her 
felicity,  and  lay  aside  all  selfish  feelings  upon  the  subject  ? 
This  at  least  was  what  he  tried  to  do,  and  he  went  back  to 
Cambridge  a  sadder  and  wiser  man,  with  his  heart  refined 
by  the  working  of  a  hidden  sorrow.  He  had  wrecked  his 
happiness  upon  his  own  selfishness,  and  he  resolved  that  for 
the  future  he  would  live  less  for  himself  and  more  for  his 
fellow-creatures.  It  was  but  natural  that  when  he  came  to 
select  a  profession,  such  thoughts  should  impel  him  towards 
the  ministry;  and  his  choice  chimed  in  well  with  his 
father’s  inclinations;  for,  as  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  to 
succeed  his  father  in  the  Lorton  Bank,  it  was  the  proper 
time  for  a  family  so  eminent  among  Christians  as  that  of 
Wayne,  to  give  one  of  its  members  to  the  church. 

At  first,  after  his  disappointment,  Edgar  had  been  as 
reserved  and  gloomy  as  the  most  serious  member  of  his 
dock  could  have  desired;  but  the  natural  vivacity  and 
kindliness  of  his  disposition  soon  got  the  better  of  his 
moodiness,  and  the  concern  with  which  his  friends  had 
watched  his  sorrow  had  now  given  way  to  a  fear  that  his 
“  lightness  ”  might  betray  him  into  the  commission  of 
something  unclerical  in  word  or  deed.  But  the  old  love 
for  Millicent  still  lay  close  to  his  heart.  By  a  tacit  under¬ 
standing  her  name  was  never  mentioned  in  the  Wayne 
household ;  but  his  sisters  took  good  care  that  be  should 
not  remain  long  in  ignorance  of  anything  relating  to  his 
lost  love.  Envelopes  addressed  in  the  old  familiar  hand¬ 
writing  would  be  temptingly  displayed  upon  Miss  Patty’s 
work-bo.x,  and  full  opportunity  would  be  afforded  the 
young  minister  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
contents.  There  was  little  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  these  letters.  Each  told  with  less  reserve 
than  its  predecessor  of  Lieutenant  Fernside’s  increasing 
neglect,  of  his  passion  for  wine  and  billiards,  and  of  his 
brutal  conduct  when  he  came  home  intoxicated  from  mess 
night  after  night  Then  came  a  long  pause ;  and  when 
the  correspondence  was  next  resumed,  the  red  “queen’s 
head  ’’  upon  Millicent’s  envelopes  had  been  replaced  by 
the  vermilion  eight-anna  stamp  of  her  Majesty’s  Indian 
Government  The  Lightest  Dragoons  had  been  glad  to 
dispense  with  one  of  the  ornaments  of  that  distinguished 
corps.  Lieutenant  Fernside’s  losses  on  the  turf  and  at 
billiards  had  been  so  great  that  nothing  could  save  him 
from  bankruptcy  but  an  exchange  to  an  Indian  regiment, 
and  most  of  his  brother  officers  had  said,  “  Go,  and  a  good 
riddance.”  Before  sailing,  he  and  Millicent  came  to  say 
farewell  to  their  friends  at  Little  Lorton;  but  the  lieuten¬ 
ant’s  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  the  Misses  Fern- 
side  made  little  pretence  of  welcoming  their  profligate 
kinsman.  His  poor  wife,  shamefaced  and  sick  at  heart, 
avoided  all  her  old  acquaintances ;  and  the  two  quitted 
Lorton  “  without  beat  of  drum,”  as  the  lieutenant  said  — 


for,  brief  as  his  visit  had  been,  he  had  found  an  opportunity 
of  contracting  sundry  liabilities  to  the  Lorton  tradesmen. 
The  letter  which  came  from  Garmpore  to  Patty  Wayne 
showed  that  things  had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  with 
Captain  Fernside,  whose  old  habits  had  broken  out  with 
tenfold  vigor  since  their  arrival  in  India;  and  Millicent’s 
health  was  so  wretched  that  she  feared  —  no,  she  actually 
hoped  —  that  her  misery  would  not  be  of  long  duration. 
And  in  the  postscript  was  a  last  sad  message  to  Edgar, 
which  the  writer  begged  might  be  faithfully  delivered  to 
him.  But  neither  Mary  nor  Patty  had  the  courage  to 
comply  with  her  request ;  and  this  letter  was  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom,  displayed  upon  the  work-basket. 

“  Do  you  know  who  is  coming  to  Lorton,  Edgar  ?  ” 
asked  Mary  Wayne,  as  her  brother  came  into  the  parlor 
one  forenoon,  hot  and  tired,  from  a  long  excursion  with 
Mr.  Booth  among  the  sick  and  poor  of  Ae  Factory  Lane 
quarter. 

“  Of  course  I  do,”  returned  the  minister,  stretching  out 
his  legs  upon  the  sofa,  and  fanning  himself  vigorously  with 
an  uncut  copy  of  the  Narrow  Magazine;  “I  had  a  letter 
myself  this  morning.” 

“  A  letter  I  Had  you  a  letter  ?  ”  said  Mary,  opening 
her  eyes  wide  with  astonishment,  and  speaking  very  slowly. 
“  Poor  Edgar  1  I  hope  you  may  have  strength  given  you  to 
get  well  through  it.” 

“  Thank’ee,  ma’am  ;  I  shall  want  it  badly,  I  know,  if  she 
is  half  as  pretty  as  she  used  to  be.” 

“  Edgar  ”  —  in  a  reproachful  tone  —  “  you  really 
shouldn’t  speak  of  such  things  in  such  a  way.  What 
could  people  think  if  they  were  to  hear  you  ?  ” 

“  Why,  they  would  think,  I  suppose,  that  I  had  been  too 
rash  in  giving  up  Meadow  Villa.  But  you  would  not 
mind  having  us  in  the  house,  would  you,  until  something 
better  turns  up  for  poor  old  Booth  ?  She  is  so  very  quiet 
and  gentle,  that  even  Patty  could  not  manage  to  fall  out 
with  her.” 

“  What  I  live  together  in  this  house  1  ”  cried  Miss  Wayne, 
starting  to  her  feet  in  horror.  “  Edgar  Wayne,  this  is  too 
dreadful ;  it  is  absolutely  sinful  in  a  minister  to  speak  this 
way,  even  in  jest.  You  ought  to  have  more  respect  for 
your  sister,  sir,  than  to  mention  such  a  thing  in  her  pres¬ 
ence  ;  ”  and  Mary  indignantly  gathered  up  her  work  and 
was  going  to  leave  the  room. 

“  My  dear  Polly,  stay  half  a  minute,”  cried  Edgar,  with 
a  look  of  amused  curiosity,  “  and  do  explain  yourself. 
What  would  be  so  dreadful  and  sinful  in  Miss  Shillingford 
and  I  staying  together  here,  always  supposing  we  did  get 
married  ?  I  don’t  see  what  there  is  disrespectful  in  that. 
You  are  not  afraid  she  would  cherish  designs  upon  your 
housekeeping  keys,  are  you;  and  that  I  would  be  aiding 
and  abetting  in  her  designs?  Was  that  what  you  were 
alarmed  about  ?  ” 

“  Miss  Shillingford,  Edgar  !  ”  cried  Miss  Wayne,  turning 
round  in  the  door  and  coming  back  into  the  room.  “  What 
Miss  Shillingford  ?  whom  do  you  mean  V  ” 

“Why,  Edith  Shillingford  —  old  Shillingford  of  the 
‘  Methusaleh’s  ’  daughter.  W asn’t  it  of  her  you  were 
talking?  I  had  a  letter,  as  I  said,  from  brother  Bart  this 
morning,  and  he  says  that  he  and  his  cara  sposa  are  going 
to  run  down  here  for  the  Easter  holidays ;  and  that  they 
are  bringing  the  daughter  of  Bart’s  senior  director  with 
them  for  the  express  purpose  that  I  may  fall  in  love  with 
her :  kind,  isn’t  it  ?  Bart,  in  his  business  way,  gives  so 
many  details  regarding  the  young  lady’s  prospects,  that 
the  latter  part  of  his  letter  reads  like  the  money  article  of 
a  morning  newspapier.” 

“  Oh,  I’m  so  glad  that  Bart  is  coming,”  cried  Miss 
Wayne,  “and  I  have  heard  so  much  of  Edith  Shillingford, 
that  I  am  dying  to  know  her.  How  odd  it  would  be  if  you 
should  fall  in  love  with  and  marry  a  great  heiress  I  Why, 
half  the  girls  in  the  Meadow  Street  Chapel  would  turn 
Episcopalians  for  spite.  I  must  let  papa  and  Patty  have 
the  good  news.” 

“Wait  a  little,  my  dear,”  cried  Edgar,  catching  hold  of 
her  dress  as  she  was  hurrying  from  the  room :  “  it  is  clear 
that  some  one  else  is  coming  to  Lorton  besides  Bart  and 
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Miss  Shillingford.  Now  tell  me  frankly  of  whom  you 
were  thinking  when  you  tried  to  have  that  pretty  tiff  with 
your  affectionate  brother.” 

“  Oh,  Edgar,”  said  said  Miss  Wayne,  in  an  altered  tone, 
and  coming  back  into  the  middle  of  the  room  with  a  grave 
look  upon  her  face,  ”  I  cannot  —  that  is,  I  should  not  speak 
about  it ;  and  yet  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  help  it.  It  is 
better  that  you  should  hear  it  now  than  at  some  time 
when  you  are  not  so  well  prepared  for  it.  I  have  just  had 
a  letter  from  India,  then,  and  somebody  is  coming  home 
very  soon.” 

“Millicent  Wentworth?”  asked  Edgar,  with  just  a 
slight  swelling  at  his  throat. 

“No;  Millicent  Fernside,” said  Mary,  laying  a  stout  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  surname  —  “  one  who  can  be  nothing  to  you, 
and  whom  it  would  be  well  that  you  should  meet  as  seldom 
as  possible.  I  suppose  we  shall  be  obliged  to  visit  her  at 
Little  Lorton ;  but  we  need  not  ask  her  here,  and  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  your  seeing  her.” 

“  Poor  Millicent,”  was  Edgar’s  only  rejoinder,  uttered 
musingly  and  in  a  low  voice. 

“  Yes,  poor  thing,  no  one  can  be  more  sorry  for  her  than 
I  am,”  replied  his  sister;  “  but  she  was  terribly  imprudent, 
and  is  now  paying  the  penalty  of  her  folly.  I’m  sure  I 
don’t  know  why  some  girls  should  be  so  mad  for  marriage. 
I’d  rather  choose  to  die  an  old  maid  any  day  than  marry 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Fernside.  Do  you  know,  Edgar,  that 
he  has  actually  beaten  her  ?  Yes;  Miss  Cecilia  told  me 
that  he  came  home  one  night  from  mess  abominably  tipsy, 
and  slapped  her  on  the  cheek,  and  shook  her  by  the  shoul¬ 
der,  because  she  refused  to  ask  her  aunts  for  money  to  pay 
his  turf  losses.” 

The  pastor  of  Meadow  Street  Chapel  checked  an  ex¬ 
clamation  which  rose  to  his  lips.  It  was  inaudible  to  his 
sister,  and  it  was  perhaps  as  well. 

“  She  could  not  have  come  home,  although  the  doctors 
told  her  that  she  would  not  survive  another  hot  season  in 
India,  if  her  aunts  had  not  assisted  her,”  continued  Miss 
Wayne ;  “  and  even  then  Captain  Fernside  cursed  and  swore 
because  he  should  be  put  to  the  expense  of  giving  up  his 
furnished  house,  and  insisted  that  the  Misses  Fernside 
should  make  good  the  loss  to  him  before  he  would  allow 
her  passage  to  be  taken.  It  is  horrid  to  think  that  any 
one  could  be  so  brutal.  Why,  he  might  as  well  have 
killed  her  at  once.  I  am  sorry  that  she  is  coming  to  Lor¬ 
ton,  for  I  should  have  liked  to  befriend  her ;  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  we  should  encourage  her  to  come  here,  and 
you  in  the  house.” 

“  Yes,  Polly,”  said  Edgar,  bitterly,  “  that  is  just  the  way 
of  the  world.  Summer  friendships  arc  soon  dispelled  by 
the  chill  blasts  of  winter.  It  is  very  easy  to  swear  eternal 
affection  for  one  whom  everybody  is  worshipping;  but  as 
soon  as  the  tide  has  turned,  when  adversity  has  super¬ 
vened,  and  the  world  begins  to  look  coldly  upon  your 
former  friend,  the  true  value  of  such  vows  is  speedily  dis¬ 
cernible.  But  I  did  think,  my  dear  Mary,  that  your  heart 
would  have  preserved  you  from  such  insincerity.  Think 
how  much  a  woman  in  poor  Millicent  Fernside’s  position 
must  want  a  friend  whom  she  can  trust,  and  to  whom  she 
could  open  the  sorrows  of  her  poor  bruised  heart.” 

“  How  can  you  be  so  unjust?  ”  deprecated  Miss  Wayne. 
“  You  know  quite  well  how  I  loved  Millicent  Wentworth, 
and  how  gladly  I  would  give  her  all  the  support  one  dear 
friend  can  give  another.  But  we  must  think  of  you. 
W  hat  would  the  world  say  —  what  would  your  congrega¬ 
tion  think  —  if  Milly  were  to  come  here  as  freely  as  she 
did  in  the  old  times.  You  really  must  be  careful  for  your 
own  sake,  and  avoid  her  as  much  as  possible.” 

“Thank  you,  Mary,  for  the  compliment  to  us  both,” 
replied  Edgar,  gravely,  as  he  rose  to  go.  “If Millicent 
Fernside  has  aught  of  the  modesty  and  self-respect  of 
Millicent  entworth,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
avoid  her ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  trust  to  refer  my  conduct 
to  a  higher  criterion  than  the  opinion  of  my  congregation. 
If  I  thought  my  counsel  or  friendship  would  lighten  Milly’s 
burden  by  as  much  as  a  straw’s  weight,  I  would  call  upon 
her  before  she  was  four-and-twenty  hours  in  Lorton.  You 


needn’t  shake  your  head,  for  it  would  only  be  my  duty, 
and  God  would  give  me  strength  to  command  my  feelings 
while  I  was  engaged  upon  his  work.” 

III. 

About  Eastertide  it  was  whispered  in  the  town  that 
Mrs.  Fernside  had  arrived  at  Little  Lorton,  and  that  she 
was  living  in  great  retirement  with  her  relations.  Her 
health  had  been  restored  by  the  sea-voyage ;  and  Dr. 
Copeby  said  that  if  her  mind  were  right  there  would  soon 
be  little  the  matter  with  her  body.  There  had  been  no 
intercourse  between  the  Waynes  and  the  Fernsides  since 
Millicent’s  arrival,  for  the  family  in  Bank  Square  were 
completely  taken  up  with  their  visitors  from  London.  Mr. 
Bartholomew,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Lorton  Bank,  had 
not  at  the  outset  of  his  life  walked  in  the  ways  of  his 
fathers,  and  his  excesses  had  compelled  Mr.  Silas  to  send 
him  away  where  the  name  of  Wayne  would  not  be  dis¬ 
graced  by  his  ongoings.  So  to  Liverpool  went  young  Ba^ 

I  tholomew  with  a  credit  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  upon  the 
Lorton  Bank,  and  his  stipend  as  sixth  clerk  in  the  house 
of  Dali  &  Gram,  the  East  Indian  grain-merchants.  Find¬ 
ing  this  wholly  insufficient  to  supply  his  wants,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  naturally  thought  of  marriage ;  and  a  pretty, 
enniless  day-governess,  who  was  lodging  in  the  same 
ouse,  afforded  him  an  excellent  excuse  for  “tempting 
I  Providence.”  On  hearing  of  his  son’s  wedding,  Mr.  Silas 
I  prepared  himself  for  the  consequences  of  this  folly,  whether 
they  should  take  the  shape  of  burglary  or  suicide  —  only 
he  took  the  precaution  of  altering  his  will  in  favor  of 
Edgar,  so  that  the  reputable  house  of  “  B.  Wayne  &  Sop," 
might  never  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  reprobate.  But  with 
marriage  a  saving  change  came  over  the  prodigal.  He 
was  now  compelled  to  be  careful  and  economical;  and  as 
he  had  all  the  aptitude  for  business  that  belonged  to  his 
family,  his  rise  had  been  rapid  in  the  mercantile  world 
and  he  was  now  secretary  to  the  great  “Methusaleh  Life 
and  Fire  Insurance  Company,”  and  a  director  on  the 
boards  of  some  of  the  most  flourishing  concerns  in  the 
city.  Mr,  Silas  had,  of  course,  altered  his  will  back  a^ain 
to  Its  original  form  long  ago;  and  it  was  said  that  he  had 
with  difficulty  extracted  a  promise  from  his  son  to  give  up 
his  prospects  in  London  and  take  the  management  of  the 
Lorton  Bank  when  he  himself  became  unfit  for  business. 
Mr.  Bartholomew  was  now  the  great  man  of  the  syne 
family,  and  all  the  more  was  made  of  his  success  that  no 
one  had  ever  imagined  he  would  come  to  anything  good. 

Since  the  elder  son  had  become  a  family  man,  and  the 
secretary  of  a  great  company  in  the  City,  he  had  come  to 
Lorton  only  at  rare  intervals  and  upon  flying  visits,  run¬ 
ning  down  upon  a  Saturday  and  returning  to  town  early 
on  Monday  morning,  in  time  to  wait  upon  his  directors  at 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Methusaleh  Board.  His  pro¬ 
longed  stay  upon  this  occasion  was  all  the  more  welcome. 
Mr.  Silas  —  (or  all  Lorton  continued  to  call  him  Mr.  Silas 
still,  although  his  father,  Mr,  Wayne,  had  been  dead  thw 
twenty  years  —  monopolized  his  son’s  company;  and  me 
two  passed  their  days  in  the  bank  parlor  discussing  the 
money-market  and  commercial  gossip  until  long  after  busi¬ 
ness  hours.  Mr.  Silas  placed  great  faith  in  his  son’s  judg¬ 
ment,  and  he  consulted  him  on  almost  every  venture  of 
importance,  quite  as  much  to  tempt  Bartholomew  to  inter¬ 
est  himself  in  the  bank  as  that  he  really  needed  counsel; 
for  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  so  much  engrossed  in  the  anairs 
of  the  great  Methusaleh  that  he  hardly  condescended  to 
trouble  himself  about  humbler  undertakings.  Brother 
Bart  was  not  much  above  five-and-thirty,  but  it 
hobby  to  fancy  himself  a  staid,  respectable  middle-a^ 
person;  and  of  all  the  fogies  at  the  Methusaleh  Board, 
none  wore  his  clothes  of  a  more  antiquated  or  formal  cut 
than  the  secretary,  and  none  of  them  was  graver  or  mort 
circumspect  in  his  walk  and  conversation.  Mr.  Silas,  who 
was  generally  considered  a  young  man  by  his  contem^ 
rarles,  could  hardly  believe  liimself  to  be  the  father  of  a 
man  who  talked  of  being  elderly,  and  boasted  of  a  httle 
bald  patch  upon  his  crown  of  the  size  of  a  florin,  as  a 
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proof  of  advancing  years.  When  they  sat  down  together 
in  the  bank  parlor,  Mr.  Silas  could  not  help  feeling  as  if 
his  father  had  come  to  life  again  in  Mr.  Bartholomew,  and 
as  if  he  himself  was  once  more  the  junior  partner  of  the 
firm. 

On  his  part,  Edgar  did  as  much  as  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected  to  make  the  rich  Miss  Shillingford’s 
visit  agreeable  to  her.  What  time  he  could  spare  from 
his  professional  duties  he  devoted  to  her  society.  He 
drove  her  and  his  sister  Patty  all  over  the  country  about 
Lorton  ;  he  got  up  a  little  picnic  for  the  ladies  at  the  ruined 
castle  of  Pottcrsfield,  near  Hornham,  and  a  boating-party 
in  Combeport  Bay  ;  and  he  devoted  his  evenings  to  their 
lociety  in  the  drawing-room.  Edith  Shillingford  was  a 
quiet,  silent  girl,  with  a  pure  red  and  white  complexion, 
and  eyes  that  seemed  to  melt  as  you  looked  into  them. 
Both  the  Misses  Wayne  saw  at  once  that  she  would  make 
a  charming  sister-in-law ;  and  many  and  deep  were  the 
lots  which  the  two  hatched  with  Mrs.  Bartholomew  to 
ring  about  a  marriage  between  Edgar  and  the  heiress. 
But  neither  Miss  Shilfingford’s  winsomeness  nor  her  for¬ 
tune  made  the  least  impression  ujton  the  minister’s  heart, 
although  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  Miss 
Shillingford  would  not  be  angry  although  he  were  to  carry 
his  attentions  farther  than  mere  courtesy.  Although  a 
Churchwoman,  Miss  Shillingford  had  waited  regularly 
upon  Edgar's  ministrations  in  Meadow  Street,  and  had 
confided  to  Patty  how  much  she  enjoyed  the  services,  and 
how  eloquent  the  sermons  were.  Patty  had  taken  her  to 
see  Meadow  Villa  under  pretence  of  paying  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Booth ;  and  the  heiress  had  said,  with  a  half-sigh,  that  the 
mistress  of  so  sweet  a  place  must  be  a  happy  woman.  In 
short,  as  all  the  Wayne  family  could  see  at  a  glance,  there 
was  only  one  thing  wanted  to  secure  the  match,  and  that 
was  a  direct  overture  on  Edgar’s  part.  But  all  his  sisters’ 
hints,  all  Mr.  Silas’s  suggestions,  and  all  Brother  Bart’s 
baggings,  were  in  vain  ;  and  Edgar  bluntly  told  them  that 
he  would  never  say  a  word  of  love  to  Edith  Shillingford. 

The  thought  of  meeting  with  Millicent  lay  heavily  upon 
Edgar’s  mind.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  better  for  his 
peace  if  he  were  never  to  meet  her  again  ;  but  he  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  turning  his  back  upon  her,  now  that 
•he  was  deserted  and  heart-broken.  He  had  sought  coun¬ 
sel  where  the  best  counsel  is  to  be  found,  and  he  had  prayed 
that  his  steps  might  be  ordered  aright  to  do  what  beat  be¬ 
came  him  as  a  minister,  and  would  be  most  conducive  to 
Milly’s  happiness.  He  was  quite  aware  of  hia  own  weak¬ 
ness  where  his  old  sweetheart  was  concerned ;  and  it  was 
not  in  bis  own  strength  that  he  trusted  when  he  made  up 
bis  mind  to  bravely  face  the  danger.  His  love  for  Milly 
was  as  intense  as  ever,  and  he  knew  that  such  love  was  a 
heinous  sin  —  doubly  heinous  in  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 
But  what  could  he  doV  Religion  does  not  petrify  the 
heart,  and  there  are  devils  not  even  to  be  cast  out  by 
prayer  and  fasting.  But  there  was  no  spot  of  impurity  in  ' 
Edgar’s  affection.  All  that  he  sought  was  Millicent’s  wel-  | 
fare  and  hap|)ine8s ;  and  that  he  might  even  in  the  smallest  i 
degree  contribute  to  this,  he  was  prepared  to  place  himself  i 
in  a  false  position  with  society'  —  to  run  the  risk  of  havin<» 
his  motives  misconstrued,  and  to  bear  both  odium  and 
scorn,  on  her  behalf. 

On  the  Sunday  after  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  call  at 
Little  Lorton  without  further  delay,  he  had  to  undergo  a 
severe  trial.  As  he  raised  his  eyes  from  the  hymn-b^k, 
Aey  fell  upon  a  face,  which  might  have  been  the  only  face 
in  the  congregation,  for  he  could  distinguish  no  other.  A 
>ad,  pale  face  it  was ;  the  bright  red  cheeks  that  had  once 
belonged  to  it  were  blanched  by  the  fierce  heat  of  a  tropi¬ 
cal  sun,  the  clear  blue  eyes  were  dimmed  and  sunken,  and 
care  and  sorrow  had  stamped  many  premature  wrinkles 
upon  the  brow  that  used  to  be  smoother  and  more  white 
than  Parian  marble.  It  was  a  trying  Sunday  for  the  min¬ 
ister  of  Meadow  Street,  and  it  required  ail  his  resolution 
to  concentrate  his  mind  upon  his  duties.  Never  had  he 
loathed  a  more  heartfelt  prayer  for  the  divine  assistance 
than  before  beginning  his  sermon ;  and  never  had  he  felt 
•0  great  a  sense  of  relief  as  when  he  had  brought  the  ser¬ 


vice  properly  to  a  close.  It  was  no  feigned  headache  that 
confined  him  to  his  room  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  made 
him  ask  Mr.  Booth  to  take  his  place  at  Meadow  Street  in 
the  evening ;  for  his  head  was  in  a  whirl,  and  his  heart 
was  torn  by  the  pangs  of  a  resuscitated  sorrow. 

At  length  they  met.  It  was  in  presence  of  Millicent’s 
aunts,  and  the  greetings  which  they  interchanged  were  of 
the  most  formal  character,  such  as  might  have  passed  be¬ 
tween  persons  whose  acquaintance  had  never  ripened  into 
friendship.  A  forced  conversation  was  with  difficulty 
maintained,  in  spite  of  Millicent’s  stiffness  and  Edgar’s 
shyness.  They  talked  of  the  weather,  of  Meadow  Street 
Chapel,  of  India,  of  everything  but  that  which  each  knew 
the  other  to  be  thinking  of ;  and  when  they  parted,  each 
retired  with  a  heavy  weight  at  heart,  and  bitter  feeling  of 
the  impassable  gulf  which  had  spru^  up  between  them 
since  last  they  met.  As  the  Misses  Fernside  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Meadow  Street  congregation,  Edgar  had  always 
been  a  regular  visitor  at  Little  Lorton ;  and  after  Milli¬ 
cent’s  arrival  he  continued  to  call  as  frequently  as  formerly. 
The  old  ladies  were  justly  incensed  at  their  kinsman  ;  and 
knowing  the  deep  interest  which  the  minister  took  in 
Millicent,  they  made  him  the  confidant  of  all  their  com¬ 
plaints  against  Captain  Fernside,  and  of  their  doubts  re¬ 
garding  their  niece's  future.  Edgar  was  glad  to  think  that 
he  could  be  of  service  to  his  old  love,  and  that  he  could  do 
something  to  make  her  position  at  Little  Lorton  more 
pleasant  —  for  Miss  Cecilia,  whose  temper  had  not  been 
improved  by  a  little  disappointment  in  the  matter  of  Dr. 
Wonlly,  was  somewhat  fond  of  pointing  out  how  impru¬ 
dence  works  its  own  punishment,  and  of  grumbling  at  the 
trouble  which  Millicent  had  brought  upon  the  family; 
but  Edgar  interfered  with  ministerial  authority,  and  re¬ 
called  Miss  Cecilia  to  a  more  Christian  spirit.  At  such 
times  the  old  maid  would  almost  kill  her  niece  with  kind¬ 
ness  to  obliterate  the  recollection  of  her  petulance.  “  I 
wish  she  had  married  you,  Mr.  Wayne,”  Jemima  would 
say  ;  “  but  you  are  much  too  good  for  a  silly  girl  like  her. 
I  wish  she  had  married  an  honest  and  sober  crossing- 
sweeper  rather  than  that  wicked  Dick  Fernside.  If  I  only 
thought  he  might  be  accepted,  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  that 
he  was  dead  to-morrow.  Why,  then  you  might  —  but  it  if 
very  wrong  to  think  of  such  a  thing,”  added  Miss  Jemima, 
checking  herself.  Edgar  knew  quite  well  what  was  pass¬ 
ing  in  Miss  Jemima’s  mind,  but  he  said  nothing,  and 
changed  the  subject,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his 
mind  frequently  turned  to  the  contingency  of  Captain 
Fernside’s  decease  putting  an  end  to  all  their  troubles. 
As  a  Christian  man  and  a  minister,  he  was  fully  sensible 
of  the  impropriety  of  this  feeling,  and  strove  hard  to  con¬ 
quer  it,  but  human  nature  was  too  strong  for  him.  The 
world  knows  well  how  powerful  a  restraint  religious  prin¬ 
ciple  imposes  upon  doing  evil,  but  each  one  can  only  say 
for  himself  how  far  it  prevails  against  thinking  evil. 

The  Waynes  soon  began  to  look  with  much  anxiety 
upon  Edgar’s  frequent  visits  to  Little  Lorton,  and  to  drop 
broad  hints  about  the  scandal  likely  to  arise.  Mr.  Silas 
said  he  felt  a  delicacy  in  noticing  the  matter ;  for  thoi^h 
Edgar  was  his  son,  he  was  also  his  ecclesiastical  superior, 
and  It  is  hardly  the  part  of  a  deacon  to  criticise  his  min¬ 
ister’s  conduct.  Brother  Bart,  who,  having  been  a  scape¬ 
grace  in  his  youth,  was  naturally  very  rigid  in  his  notion 
of  propriety,  entered  a  special  protest  against  what  he 
called  Edgar’s  folly. 

“  I  shan’t  say  anything  about  your  neglect  of  Miss  Shil- 
lin^ford,  although,  let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  fellow,  that 
such  offers  seldom  fall  in  the  way  of  men  in  your  line  of 
life.  You  don’t  often  find  a  Dissenting  parson  marrying 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  unless  the  lady  bo  devote ;  al¬ 
though,  mind,  I  don’t  mean  to  say  that  a  little  of  that  may 
not  be  a  good  thin",” —  Brother  Bart,  be  it  remarked,  bad 
developed  Broad  Church  notions  since  he  became  secretary 
of  the  Methusaleh,  and  would  probably  have  abjured  the 
sect  of  his  family  but  for  the  Dissentin"  connection  upon 
which  the  business  of  Waynes’s  Bank  chiefiy  rested, — 
“  but  I  really  must  blow  you  up  about  this  Little  Lorton 
business.  Of  course  there  is  no  real  harm  in  your  going 
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there,  but  ^ou  know  as  well  as  I  do  how  confoundedly 
people  eossip  in  a  little  place  like  this ;  and  there  are  a 
lot  of  fellows  about  your  congregation  who  would  keep  ^ou 
in  no  end  of  hot  water  if  they  only  got  a  handle  against 

iou.  Take  my  advice,  and  don’t  go  near  the  house  until 
Irs.  Femside  is  away;  and  if  she  were  a  prudent  person 
she  would  not  sta^  long.  1  can’t  say  that  I  approve  of 
women  leaving  their  hu^ands  in  this  fashion.” 

“But  Fernside  had  behaved  villainously  to  her — had 
actually  beaten  her,”  broke  in  Edgar,  who  could  never 
bear  to  hear  Millicent’s  reputation  called  in  question. 

“Umphl  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Edgar,  there  are 
always  faults  on  both  sides  in  such  affairs  ;  but  what  can 
be  expected  of  reckless,  ill-sorted  unions?  But  if  Fernside 
and  his  wife  have  quarrelled,  there  is  only  so  much  reason 
why  you  of  all  men  should  not  intervene  between  them. 
If  the  captain  is  only  half  as  malicious  as  Fetlock  of  his 
old  regiment  calls  him,  he  is  quite  capable  of  making  you 
co-respondent  in  a  divorce  case,  upon  no  other  grounds 
than  your  visits  to  Little  Lorton ;  and  you  know  the  bare 
rumor  of  such  a  thing  would  utterly  ruin  your  clerical 
prospects.” 

“  Let  Fernside  do  his  worst ;  so  long  as  his  wife  is  con¬ 
nected  with  my  congregation,  and  stands  in  need  of  my 
counsel  as  a  Christian  minister,  I  shall  not  be  deterred 
from  doing  my  dutj’  by  such  considerations.” 

“  Oh,  of  course  if  you  look  at  it  in  that  way  there  is  no 
use  in  arguing,”  said  Brother  Bart,  with  some  difficulty 
suppressing  his  inclination  to  get  angry ;  “  but  there  is 
another  thing  that  you  will  do  well  to  consider.  All  men 
are  mortal,  even  ministers;  and  every  one  knows  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  get  into  an  intrigue,  than  to  get  out  of 
one.” 

“  My  dear  brother,  I  cannot  allow  even  you  to  speak  in 
such  a  manner,”  said  Edgar,  firmly.  “  You  are  quite  wel¬ 
come  to  say  what  you  jnease  about  me,  but  intrigue  and 
Mrs.  Fernside’s  name  must  not  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath.  The  poor  girl  is  as  guileless  as  a  newborn  child.” 

“  Now  look  here,  Edgar,  and  don’t  get  angry,”  persisted 
Bart.  “  I’m  your  elder,  and  have  seen  twice  as  much  of 
the  world  as  you  are  ever  likely  to  see,  and  I  caution  you 
that  you  run  the  risk  of  getting  into  a  serious  scrape. 
You  were  very  fond  of  this  girl  once,  and  may  be  so  still. 
What  assurance  have  you  that  you  will  always  be  able  to 
control  your  feelings  with  regard  to  her,  if  you  expose 
yourself  to  the  temptations  of  her  society  ?  Just  think 
what  a  little  matter  may  make  mischief ;  isn’t  it  your 
favorite  Dante  who  says,  ‘  Goleottb  fu  il  libro  e  chi  lo 
tcrisfe  ’  t  If  you  don’t  keep  away  from  her,  mark  my 
words,  you  will  repent  it.  It  would  be  a  rare  windfall  for 
the  morning  papers  if  a  man  in  your  position  were  to  come 
up  before  Lord  Penzance." 

“  I  shall  never  avoid  any  temptations  that  come  to  me  in 
the  path  of  duty,”  replied  the  minister.  “This  poor 
girl  stands  in  more  need  of  my  consolation  and  advice 
than  any  other  member  of  my  congregation ;  and  shall  she 
be  denied  these  because  I  once  loved  her  ?  And  what  I 
lack  in  strength  will  be  made  up  to  me,  so  long  as  my  sole 
object  is  to  heal  the  broken-hearted.” 

“  Oh,  very  well  then ;  there  is  no  use  in  saying  anything 
more  about  it,”  said  Bartholomew,  going  ofi'  in  a  pet. 
“  Take  your  own  way,  and  take  the  consequences.  I 
shan’t  be  so  ill-natured  afterwards  as  to  remind  you  that 
you  had  better  have  taken  my  advice ;  ”  and  the  secretary 
of  the  Methusaleh  strode  down-stairs  to  the  bank  parlor 
to  relieve  his  spleen  by  disadvising  Mr.  Silas  from  the 
renewing  of  every  mature  bill  that  came  before  them  that 
morning. 

At  first  the  members  of  Meadow  Street  were  so  much 
occupied  in  discussing  Miss  Shillingford’s  visit,  that  they 
failed  to  notice  how  frequently  their  pastor’s  forenoons 
were  spent  at  Little  Lorton.  All  agreed  with  wonderful 
unanimity,  atler  hearing  the  amount  of  Miss  Shillingford’s 
fortune,  that  their  minister  was  likely  soon  to  become  a 
benedict.  Mr.  Swift,  the  manufacturer,  who  had  a 
marriageable  daughter,  thought  that  nothing  tended  so 
much  to  diminish  a  minister’s  “  usefulness  ”  as  the  marry- 
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ing  a  stranger,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  take  any  ■ 
interest  in  his  congregation  or  his  work.  The  same  gen-  | 
tleman  did  not  seek  to  mssemble  his  disgust  at  Mr.  Wayne’i 
marrying  for  money,  and  openly  hinted  that  if  the  orrace 
of  God  had  been  the  quality  their  pastor  was  most  anxiooi 
to  find  in  his  future  wife,  he  need  not  have  gone  outside  I 
his  own  congregation.  Phillips,  the  chemist,  had  grave  I 
doubts  as  to  what  would  come  of  their  minister  marrying 
with  a  Church  woman.  The  future  Mrs.  Edgar  Wavne 
must,  of  course,  conform  to  her  husband’s  denomination; 
but  who  could  say  what  effect  her  Erastian  tendencies 
might  not  ultimately  produce  upon  their  pastor  ?  Matters 
might  soon  be  as  bad  at  Meadow  Street  as  in  St.  Augus¬ 
tine’s  Chapel  at  Hornham,  where  Dr.  Courtenay,  the 
minister,  had  inserted  the  thin  end  of  the  liturgical  wedge 
by  reciting  the  Lord’s  Prayer  at  almost  every  diet  of  wor¬ 
ship.  And  Goodsir,  the  grocer,  averred  that  the  minister 
would  not  be  a  Wayne  if  he  didn’t  know  the  right  side  of 
a  shilling ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  did  not  wonder  at  the 
work  being  obstructed  when  the  Babylonish  garment  and 
the  shekel  of  silver  were  concealed  even  in  the  pulpit 
itself.  Even  Mr.  Booth,  though  not  much  given  to  gossip, 
bad  heard  the  rumor,  and  significantly  told  his  colleague 
that  his  family’s  health  had  been  well  recruited  by  their 
pleasant  change  from  Factory  Lane,  and  that  he  was  quite 
ready  to  give  up  Meadow  Villa  to  its  rightful  owner  at  the 
shortest  notice.  But  Wayne  laughingly  told  him  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  his  shifting,  and  promised  him 
a  good  six  months’  warning  before  he  was  disturbed.  And 
Mr.  Booth,  as  he  paced  the  lilac-shaded  walks  of  the  Villa, 
and  thought  of  the  smoke  and  the  smells  of  Factory  Lane, 
reproached  himself  for  his  selfishness  in  feeling  glad  that 
there  was  no  immediate  probability  of  Wayne  taking  a 
wife. 

Not  a  word  had  ever  passed  between  Edgar  and  Milli- 
cent  regarding  their  old  love,  but  a  communion  of  sorrow 
drew  them  closely  together,  and  gave  them  a  sad  happi¬ 
ness  in  each  other’s  society.  At  first  one  or  other  of  the 
aunts  had  made  a  point  of  being  present  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  with  Mrs.  Fernside  when  Edgar  called,  but  by  de¬ 
grees  this  dread  sense  of  propriety  vanished,  and  they 
ceased  to  put  themselves  about  for  the  minister’s  visits. 
'The  two  were  but  ill  at  ease  to  be  thus  left  alone,  and 
there  was  a  feeling  of  awkwardness  and  restraint  between 
them,  which  at  once  disappeared  when  Miss  Fernside  or 
Miss  Cecilia  added  herself  to  their  society.  The  ice  was 
not  yet  broken,  and  each  shrank  from  putting  forth  a  hand 
to  break  it ;  but  they  well  knew  that  sooner  or  later  one 
or  the  other  must  speak  out. 

Half-way  between  Lorton  and  Hornham  are  the  Potters- 
field  brickworks,  where  Mr.  Booth  had  a  weekly  meeting. 
W’ayne  took  a  great  interest  in  the  brickmakers,  and  liked 
to  escape  from  the  formal  and  respectable  Christianity  of 
his  Meadow  Street  adherents  to  the  rough  heathenism  and 
dogged  independence  of  the  Pottersfield  workmen.  Poor 
>  Mr.  Booth  had  labored  long  and  zealously  among  them, 

I  opening  their  eyes  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and  their  danger, 

,  and  telnng  them  with  very  little  reserve  how  small  a  chance 
I  they  had  of  avoiding  everlasting  perdition  ;  but  his  labon 
did  not  do  much  good.  Two  or  three  of  the  more  serious 
I  workmen  and  their  wives  were  the  only  attendants  at  Mr. 

I  Booth’s  meeting,  but  still  the  good  man  persevered  that  he 
might  win  even  one  soul.  Wayne  had  better  luck.  He  went 
among  the  brickmakers  in  a  frank,  unaffected  way,  care¬ 
fully  eschewing  anything  like  preaching,  preferring  rather 
to  make  the  men  talk  than  to  talk  himself,  gaining  their 
confidence  and  good-will,  and  every  now  and  then  leading 
their  thoughts  to  better  things.  Mr.  Booth  had  no  faith 
in  anything  but  “  preaching  and  the  ordinances,”  and  was 
inclined  to  look  upon  Edgar’s  intercourse  with  the  men  as 
a  mere  waste  of  time  in  idle  gossip ;  but  he  could  not  help 
remarking  that  when  the  “  gen’leman  parson  chap  ”  was 
expected  at  the  brickworks,  the  meeting-room  began  to 
offer  a  successful  rivalry  to  the  “  Chequers  ”  down  the  way. 

Coming  back  from  Pottersfield  one  evening,  when  Mr. 
Booth  was  anxious  to  get  home  to  visit  a  sick  parishioner, 
Wayne,  presuming  upon  his  intimsmy  with  the  Misses 
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Fernside,  proposed  that  they  should  take  a  by-path  through  1 
the  grounds  of  Little  Lorton,  which  would  save  them  at  j 
least  a  mile.  It  was  pleasant  to  change  the  dusty  turnpike  | 
road  for  the  crisp  grassy  footpath  under  the  old  beeches,  | 
and  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  setting  sun  through  the  breaks  : 
in  the  trees.  But  just  as  the^  were  opposite  the  old  manor-  | 
house,  Edgar,  who  was  walking  first,  gave  a  start  and  an  ! 
exclamation,  for  straight  before  them  was  Millicenb,  meet-  i 
ing  them  with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand.  She  too  started  j 
and  looked  about  ner,  but  there  was  no  means  of  evading  ! 
the  intruders.  She  hurriedly  put  the  letter  in  her  pocket, 
bnt  she  could  not  conceal  the  red  eyes  and  swollen  cheeks, 
which  too  plainly  indicated  her  distress. 

“  Excuse  me  half  a  minute,  Booth,”  said  the  minister  of 
Meadow  Street:  “I  must  apologize  to  Mrs.  Fernside  for 
our  intrusion.  I’ll  be  after  you  in  an  instant ;  ”  and  lift-  j 
ing  bis  hat  to  the  lady,  Mr.  Booth  passed  on  and  waited  ^ 
for  his  companion  beneath  an  old  oak-tree  some  hundred 
jards  ahead. 

“  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  in  affliction,  Mrs.  Fernside,”  said 
Edgar,  as  he  took  her  band ;  “  I  hope  that  nothing  bas 
occurred  to  seriously  disturb  you.” 

“  I  am  very  unhappy,”  replied  she,  almost  choking  upon 
the  words,  as  the  tears  again  began  to  fall. 

“Poor  Milly !  Heaven  knows  how  much  I  feel  for  you. 

1  have  no  claim  to  share  your  sorrow,  but  gladly  would  I 
bear  the  whole  weight  of  it  myself.  Is  there  nothing  that 
I  can  do  for  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  sobbed  Millicent,  “  I  am  so  miserable  ;  and  how 
can  I  seek  sympathy  from  you  of  all  men  in  the  world,  after 
having  treated  you  so  badly  ?  My  punishment  is  only  too 
just.” 

“  No,  Milly,  you  were  not  to  blame  —  it  was  only  my  in- 
&tuation  that  bas  brought  all  this  trouble  upon  us,”  said 
Edgar,  as  he  pressed  her  band  ;  “  but  that  is  past,  and  we 
will  not  recall  it.  Let  us  rather  think  bow  we  can  comfort 
and  strengthen  each  other  in  our  different  positions.  You 
must  let  me  be  a  brother  to  you,  Milly,  since  Providence 
has  denied  me  a  dearer  relationship.  Believe  me,  there  is 
nothing  in  man’s  power  which  I  would  not  do  to  secure 
your  happiness.  I  loved  you  always,  and  I  love  you  still ; 
and  though  it  may  be  a  sin  for  me  to  say  it,  I  cannot  help 
telling  you  so.” 

“  You  are  only  too  good,  and  I  am  utterly  undeserving 
of  your  kindness.  But  oh,  Mr.  Wayne,  whom  else  is  there 
that  1  can  confide  in?  ” 

“  Call  me  Edgar,  as  in  the  old  days,  Milly ;  remember 
that  1  am  your  brother.” 

By  degrees  Millicent  unburdened  herself  of  her  troubles. 
She  told  how  speedy  had  been  her  repentance  when  she 
found  that  she  could  not  give  the  heart  where  she  had 
given  the  band;  how  keenly  she  felt  the  imprudence  of 
marrying  for  a  pique ;  and  how  wretched  her  husband’s 
dissolute  conduct  and  brutality  had  made  her.  ”  He  cares 
nothing  for  me,”  she  said,  “  if  it  were  not  that  I  am  to  have 
Little  Lorton  when  my  aunts  are  gone ;  and  I  think  he 
would  have  been  well  pleased  if  I  had  died  at  Bombay 
when  I  was  so  ill,  if  he  had  not  known  bow  glad  I  would 
be  to  get  rid  of  my  wretched  life.  He  actually  took  money 
from  Aunt  Jemima  to  be  kinder  to  me,  and  when  he  had 
got  it  he  made  a  point  of  treating  me  worse  than  he  had 
done  before.  And  this  very  evening  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  him  telling  me  that  if  I  do  not  come  out  to  India  in 
the  beginning  of  next  cold  weather  he  will  take  leave  to 
come  home  and  fetch  me.  I  suppose  1  shall  be  obliged  to 
go,  for  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  my  dear  aunt  being 
molested  by  his  presence.  My  only  consolation  is  that  if 
I  go  back  to  the  East  I  shall  not  have  long  to  suffer.” 

“No,  Millicent,  you  must  not  think  of  such  a  thing; 
your  health  is  too  delicate  to  stand  the  rigor  of  a  tropical 
climate.  So  long  as  you  are  with  your  aunts  you  are  safe 
from  Captain  Fernside’s  brutality,  and  by  bis  conduct  he 
has  forfeited  all  claim  to  your  obedience.  Whatever  comes 
of  it,  you  must  not  go  back  to  be  beaten  and  abused.  Per¬ 
haps  the  time  will  come  when  your  husband  may  yet  re¬ 
form,  and  your  married  life  will  be  all  the  happier  for  the 
clouds  at  the  beginning.” 


But  Millicent  shook  her  head.  “  You  do  not  know  how 
bad  he  is,  and  how  obstinately  he  sets  himself  to  gain  his 
ends.  If  I  did  not  go  to  him,  he  would  think  nothing  of 
coming  to  Little  Lorton  and  carrying  me  off  by  force.” 

“  Whatever  happens,  Milly,  you  will  count  upon  me  as 
one  who  would  do  anything  to  serve  you,”  said  Edgar, 
raising  her  hand  to  his  lips.  “  But  the  dusk  is  falling,  and 
ou  must  let  me  take  you  home ;  but,  bless  me  I  what  has 
ecome  of  Booth  ?  ” 

He  might  well  ask  that,  for  Mr.  Booth  had  waited  until 
his  patience  was  fairly  exhausted.  He  had  coughed  as 
loudly  as  good  manners  would  allow  him,  had  rattled  with 
his  stick  among  the  branches,  and  had  walked  away  for  a 
few  yards,  and  then  stood  up  again,  but  without  managing 
to  attract  Mr.  Wayne’s  attention.  And  when  he  could  in 
conscience  slay  no  longer,  the  good  man  had  gone  away, 
shaking  his  head  gravely,  and  sorely  troubled  in  spirit,  for 
he  liked  not  this  familiarity  of  his  colleague  with  the  officer's 
wife. 

IV. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  consternation 
I  that  seized  upon  the  members  of  the  Meadow  Street 
I  Chapel  when  the  news  began  to  be  bruited  about  that  their 
I  minister’s  visits  to  Little  Lorton  were  much  too  frequent 
:  to  be  altogether  proper,  considering  the  former  relationship 
I  between  him  and  Mrs.  Fernside.  It  is  always  difflcult  to 
'  trace  a  scandal  to  its  source,  but  we  much  fear  that  good 
'  Mr.  Booth  had  expressed  a  hope  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
j  that  Wayne  might  not  get  entangled  with  Mrs.  Fernside 
I  again  ;  and  that  the  worthy  lady  in  the  depths  of  her  grat¬ 
itude  to  Edgar,  had  given  her  gossips  a  bit  of  her  mind 
about  that  “  odious  offleer's  wife,”  who  was  doing  her  best 
to  inveigle  the  young  minister.  The  matter  soon  became 
the  talk  of  the  whole  town.  Propriety,  it  was  calculated, 
had  not  received  such  a  shock  since  silly  young  Miss 
Springthorpe  had  eloped  with  the  youngest  clerk  in  her 
father’s  office ;  and  as  the  parties  were  Church  people  it 
did  not  matter  so  much.  But  for  the  minister  of  Meadow 
Street,  and  a  Wayne  to  boot,  to  be  involved  in  an  intrigue 
with  another  man’s  wife,  was  enough  to  bring  a  signal  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  town.  Factory  Lane  was  not  slow  to  seize 
upon  so  good  a  ground  for  attacking  Meadow  Street ;  and 
thanks  were  fervently  returned  that  whatever  might  be  the 
demerits  of  Mr.  Booth’s  sermons,  his  moral  character  was 
at  least  irreproachable  —  no  one  having  ever  so  much  as 
I  charged  him  with  coveting  his  neighbor’s  wife. 

Meadow  Street,  when  assailed,  pleaded  the  groundless¬ 
ness  of  the  accusation,  as  well  it  might ;  but  among  them¬ 
selves  the  members  did  not  scruple  to  discuss  their  minis- 
!  ter’s  guilt.  Mr.  Swift  was  particularly  severe  upon  the 
vices  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  base  morale  that  prevailed 
j  in  the  exclusive  circles  of  Lorton  society.  He  had  never 
had  any  confidence  in  Mr.  Wayne  after  he  had  found  him 
I  out  to  be  a  tuft-hunter  and  a  hanger-on  upon  the  local 
!  plutocracy  ;  and  when  reminded  of  Edgar’s  labors  among 
I  the  Pottersfield  brickmakers,  he  said  that  there  was  no 
doubt  the  unhappy  young  man  was  only  gratifying  a  nat- 
I  Ural  taste  for  low  society.  What  interest  had  Mr.  Wayne 
shown  in  the  middle-class  members  of  his  congregation  ? 
He  had  only  taken  tea  once  in  his,  Mr.  Swift’s,  house  ;  and 
as  he  was  the  father  of  a  daughter,  Mr.  Swift  was  thankful 
that  their  intercourse  had  not  gone  further. 

The  novel-reading  Misses  strolled  out  to  Little  Lorton  to 
look  at  a  walk  where  the  guilty  couple  were  said  to  hold 
assignations.  Match-making  mammas,  knowing  that  mar¬ 
riage  was  impossible  between  the  parties,  did  not  care  to 
pass  a  hasty  censure,  but  significantly  said  that  Mr.  Wayne 
would  do  well  to  settle  down  and  take  a  wife  of  his  own 
before  worse  came  of  it.  The  better  men  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  who  were  intimate  with  the  minister,  and  knew  him 
to  be  incapable  of  such  misconduct  as  was  laid  to  hia 
charge,  warmly  took  Mr.  Wayne’s  part,  and  did  their  best 
to  stifle  the  clamor  I  but  even  they  could  not  help  owning 
that  the  minister  was  laying  himself  open  to  misconstruc¬ 
tion. 

The  Wayne  family  were  the  only  persons  in  Lorton  who 
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knew  nothing  of  the  storm  that  was  brewing.  They  could 
not  help  feeling  that  Edgar’s  visits  to  Little  Lorton  were 
attracting  notice,  but  they  had  no  conception  of  the  ma¬ 
lignant  flights  of  imagination  of  which  Lorton  gossips  were 
capable.  Mr.  Bartholomew  and  his  party  had  returned  to 
town,  and  Mr.  Silas  felt  a  diffidence  in  interfering  in  such 
a  delicate  matter.  Mary  Wayne  was  the  only  person  be¬ 
sides  Bartholomew  who  had  ventured  to  speak  to  the  min¬ 
ister  upon  the  subject;  and,  trusting  fully  to  her  brother’s 
integrity,  she  could  not  advise  him  to  turn  his  back  upon 
the  poor  defenceless  women  at  Little  Lorton,  who  had  no 
other  male  friend  to  whom  they  could  confide  their  troub¬ 
les,  or  from  whom  they  could  seek  counsel  against  the  bul¬ 
lying  blustering  captain  of  dragoons.  Miss  Wayne  was 
nearly  as  often  at  Little  Txirton  as  her  brother ;  and  cal¬ 
umny  declared  her  to  be  fully  worse  than  he  was,  for  aid- 
ing^and  abetting  him  in  his  lawless  passion. 

But  how  fared  it  with  Edgar  himself  ?  Where,  alas  ! 
was  that  strength  upon  which  he  had  relied  for  bringing 
him  safely  through  the  fiery  ordeal  ?  His  love  for  Millicent 
had  now  got  so  much  the  mastery  over  him,  that  he  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  self-control  where  she  was  concerned,  and 
to  have  become  dead  to  every  consideration  that  interfered 
with  his  passion.  Thoughts  which  made  him  shudder  were 
constantly  assailing  him,  and  the  strictest  religious  exercise 
failed  to  dis[)el  them  altogether.  And  yet  his  mind  was 
pure — purer  far  than  the  hearts  of  those  worldlings  who 
were  charging  him  with  all  sorts  of  baseness.  Provided 
Millicent’s  nap|)ines8  could  be  secured,  he  cared  little  or 
nothing  what  bec.ame  of  himself;  but  he  trembled  when  he 
thought  how  much  he  would  sacrifice  both  of  honor  and 
reputation,  if  by  such  a  sacrifice  her  happiness  could  be 
promoted.  He  would  have  liked  some  trustworthy  adviser 
to  consult  with,  but  he  felt  that  whatever  advice  he  got,  he 
must  still  hold  by  his  own  course,  and  fight  Millicent’s 
battle  through  both  scorn  and  infamy.  His  devotion  had 
made  the  oltl  ladies  at  Little  Lorton  ready  to  worship  him. 
Everything  relating  to  Millicent  and  her  husband  was 
regulated  by  his  advice ;  and  Indian  mail  da^  hardly  ever 

£assed  without  a  messenger  calling  at  Bank  Square  “  with 
liss  Fernside’s  compliments,  and  could  Mr.  Wayne  be  so 
kind  as  to  favor  her  with  calling  at  his  earliest  conven¬ 
ience  V  ” 

The  captain’s  letters  were  getting  more  and  more  stormy. 
He  saw  that  his  chance  of  the  reversion  of  Little  Lorton 
was  not  now  worth  much,  and  he  determined  to  revenge 
himself  upon  the  old  ladies  through  his  wife.  If  Millicent 
did  not  come  out  at  once,  he  wrote,  he  must  take  leave  and 
come  for  her.  He  was  not  going  to  remain  a  grass-wid¬ 
ower,  that  she  might  enjoy  tlie  consolations  of  a  Methodist 
parson.  He  had  heard  of  pretty  goings-on  at  Little  Lor¬ 
ton,  but  he  had  friends  who  would  keep  an  eye  upon  them; 
and  woe  to  the  person,  whether  man  or  woman,  who  threw 
any  stain  upon  the  honor  of  Richard  F'ernside.  It  was 
then  cholera  time  at  Garmpore,  and  sad  work  the  deadly 
scourge  was  making  in  Captain  Fernside’s  regiment. 
Walker,  the  commandant,  a  brave  man  and  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian,  died  after  twelve  hours’  illness,  although  he  was  to 
have  left  for  England  by  the  next  mail  ;  and  his  poor 
young  wife  at  Tonjuay,  who  was  impatiently  waiting  to  be 
surprised  by  the  colonel  bouncing  in  upon  her,  only  re¬ 
ceived  the  news  of  his  decease.  Temple  and  Stokesby, 
both  excellent  officers,  soon  followed  ;  but  Dick  Fernside, 
whose  debauched  habits  might  have  been  supposed  to  make 
him  a  likely  subject  for  the  disease,  still  gambled  every 
night  at  the  mess-house,  and  cheated  young  greenhorns 
with  bargains  in  horse-flesh.  Did  a  feeling  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  cross  Edgar’s  hreast  as  he  read  the  obituary  in  the 
overland  pa|K‘rs  ?  Surely  it  was  a  mysterious  dispensation 
that  cut  oti"  good  and  useful  men  like  Walker  and  Stokesby 
—  plunging  their  families  in  affliction  —  and  spared  a 
worthless  reprobate,  whose  nearest  relations  would  have 
been  thankful  that  he  had  come  to  no  worse  en<ling.  But 
although  he  groped  in  the  dark,  Edgar  did  not  distrust 
Providence,  and  looked  confidently  forward  to  his  way  be¬ 
ing  lightened  up  for  him. 

But  the  great  crisis  impending  was  Captain  Fernside’s 


arrival.  Edgar  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  protect 
Milly  against  her  husband,  irrespective  of  the  consequencei 
to  himself.  He  could  not  conceal  that  a  scandal  mivht 
ensue,  which  would  place  him  in  a  difficult  position  iTith 
his  congregation,  or  even  compel  him  to  give  up  hii 
charge  altogether.  But  much  as  he  was  attached  to 
Meadow  Street,  he  would  gladly  sacrifice  the  living  rather 
than  that  Millicent  should  be  without  a  champion  in  the 
hour  of  need.  What  he  was  to  do  he  knew  not,  but  he 
felt  that  his  place  was  by  her  sirle,  to  ward  off  from  her 
whatever  danger  might  arise.  And  as  all  the  confidence 
of  the  inmates  of  Little  Lorton  rested  upon  his  friendship 
he  was  resolved  that  their  trust  should  not  be  misplaced.  ’ 

Meanwhile  the  scandal  was  still  gaining  ground  in  the 
congregation.  Mr.  Swift  had  raked  up  all  the  available 
i  evidence  against  the  minister,  but  finding  nothing  sup. 

I  ported  by  proof  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  Mr.  Waynt^s  con- 
I  stant  visits  to  Little  Lorton,  h.ad  been  obliged  to  throw  up 
the  case.  But  so  indefatigable  was  that  gentleman  and  hii 
colleagues,  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Goodsir,  that  the  heads  of 
the  congregation  were  soon  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular 
clamor,  and  a  “  caucus  ”  meeting  was  held  in  Mr.  Swift’s 
counting-house,  to  consider  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Wayne,  and 
I  the  scandal  occasioned  thereby  to  the  church  and  to 
I  religion.  The  Hoskinses,  the  Lanes,  and  the  Cheshami 
attended,  rather  that  they  might  see  fair  play  than  that  they 
;  wished  to  countenance  the  popular  clamor.  When,  in  spite 
of  their  exertions,  a  motion  was  carried  that  a  dejiutation 
!  should  wait  upon  the  minister  and  represent  to  him  the 
i  congregation’s  an.xiety  re^jarding  his  connection  with  Mrs. 

'  Fernside,  and  their  wish  that  he  should  discontinue  calling 
1  at  her  house,  they  took  care  that  Mr.  Swift  himself  should 
!  be  selected  for  the  unpopular  mission.  A  second  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  Mr.  Chesham’s  the  same  evening,  and  a 
telegram  was  dispatched  to  Mr.  Silas,  who  was  then  in 
London,  begging  him  to  come  home  upon  business  of  the 
utmost  imjiortance.  By  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  they 
hoped  that  the  ground  of  offence  might  be  quietly  removed, 
and  Mr.  Swift’s  eflorts  to  make  mischief  be  happily  frua- 
trated. 

Mr.  Swift,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  postpone  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  to  his  fellow-members,  especiaUy  when 
that  duty  was  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  faults  of  a 
neighbor.  Next  afternoon  he  waited  upon  the  minister, 
and  with  many  expressions  of  his  own  regard,  and  of  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  had  undertaken  a  di.sagreeable 
task,  he  stated  his  errand.  Edgar  heard  him  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  relief.  He  knew  Mr.  Swift’s  real  character,  and 
he  was  thankful  that  his  opponent  was  one  with  whom  he 
could  deal  in  a  firm  manner.  Had  his  old  friends  Mr. 
Chesham  or  Mr.  Lane  been  the  ambassador,  he  would  have 
been  put  to  a  severer  trial. 

“  If  any  man  were  to  walk  into  your  office  and  accuse 
you  of  breach  of  trust,  Mr.  Swift,  how  would  you  act?” 
he  demanded,  after  his  visitor  had  pompously  unburdened 
himself  of  the  message.  “  I  am  afraid  you  wguld  be  inclined 
to  kick  him  down-stairs.” 

Mr.  Swift  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  might  he 
;  tempted  to  such  a  carnal  act. 

“  But  if  I,  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  were  to  commit  such 
violence,  the  whole  world  would  cry  shame  upon  me,  I 
suppose,”  said  Mr.  Wayne. 

Mr.  Swift,  looking  uneasily  at  the  parson’s  athletic  pro¬ 
portions,  hastily  answered  that  such  a  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  a  minister  would  be  highly  improper  and  unclericaL 

“  And  knowing  that  my  hands  were  thus  tied  up,  yon 
come  and  insult  me,  charging  me  with  breach  of  trust  to 
my  Master,  and  insinuating  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  one 
I  of  the  basest  acts  that  a  man  can  commit.  Mr.  Swift,  I  am 
I  sorry  for  you.  I  knew  that  you  were  one  of  those  who 
I  held  the  form  but  not  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  I  did 
j  not  think  that  you  were  capable  of  such  meanness  as  to 
insult  a  man  who  could  not  resent  your  rudeness.  Had  I 
been  a  layman,  sir,  you  bad  not  dared  to  say  such  a  thing.’ 

Mr.  Swift  began  to  stammer  out  incoherent  excuse* 
about  duty  to  his  fellow-members  —  welfare  of  the  church 
—  zeal  for  the  cause  of  religion  —  no  ofl'ence  to  Mr.  Wayne 
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—  and  gcandal  likely  to  arise;  but  the  minister  sternly 
itopped  him.  “  Had  I  the  slightest  respect  for  your  char- 
icter,  Mr.  Swift,  or  if  I  thought  that  you  had  the  least 
ipark  of  Christian  kindliness  in  your  heart,  I  should  have 
^nce  explained  my  motives ;  but  to  you  I  shall  only  say. 
Tell  those  who  sent  you  that  I  shall  resign  my  charge  if 
they  wish  it,  but  not  as  a  guilty  person ;  and  that  I  decline 
to  be  dictated  to  in  my  private  affairs.  Bv  another  mes- 
lenger  I  might  have  sent  another  answer.  Vou  will  excuse 
me  if  I  refuse  to  discuss  this  matter  further  ;  ”  and  holding 
open  the  door,  he  coldly  bowed  the  mortified  Mr.  Swift 
oat  of  his  study. 

In  a  few  hours  all  Lorton  was  on  fire  at  the  indignity 
offered  to  Mr.  Swift.  He  had  been  actually  turned  out  of 
the  room ;  the  minister  had  set  the  congregation  at  defi¬ 
ance  —  had  even  spoke  of  kicking  Mr.  Swift  down-stairs  — 
had  said  that  he  would  rather  give  up  His  church  than  his 
mistress  —  and  a  hundred  other  equally  wild  exaggerations. 
Even  those  who  had  been  inclined  to  take  Mr.  Wayne’s 
part  agreed  that  such  conduct  could  be  no  longer  tolerated, 
and  that  whatever  the  scandal  might  be,  Mr.  Wayne  must 
on  no  account  be  allowed  to  preach  next  Sabbath  unless  he 
made  some  explanation  and  apology.  I 

As  it  happened,  Mr.  Wayne  did  not  preach  next  Sun-  | 
day.  Mr.  Silas,  driving  home  from  the  station  that  even-  | 
ing,  deeply  distressed  at  the  trouble  which  had  come  upon 
his  family,  saw  Edgar  walking  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
the  Little  Lorton  road.  He  stopped  the  conveyance  and 
got  down. 

“  My  dear  boy,”  he  said,  “  you  must  forgive  me  if  I 
speak  to  you  about  this  sad  matter.  It  has  given  me  a 
deal  of  trouble  for  a  long  time,  although  I  scrupled  to  men¬ 
tion  it  Don’t  think  that  I  doubt  your  honor  in  the  least ; 
hut  really  you  are  giving  serious  occasion  for  scandal  to 
the  congregation,  and  I  do  hope  you  will  be  prevailed 
upon  to  cease  your  visits  to  that  house.” 

“My  dear  father,  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  decline.  If 
comforting  the  helplesss  and  the  afflicted  can  scandalize 
any  one,  I  am  extremely  sorry  for  him.  You  cannot  think 
how  much  I  love  her,  nor  what  I  would  sacrifice  to  make 
her  happy.” 

“Poor  fellow  1”  said  Mr.  Silas,  with  an  involuntary 
sigh ;  “  I  fear  you  will  get  into  an  awful  scrape  with  the 
world.” 

“  God  can  put  me  right,”  said  Edgar,  bowing  his  head 
reverently  as  he  resumed  his  walk  ;  and  Mr.  Silas  returned 
to  Bank  S<]uare  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Edgar  strolled  on,  bis  head  in  a  whirl,  hardly  knowing 
where  he  was  going,  but  mechanically  following  the  road 
to  Little  Lorton.  The  night  seemed  to  be  closing  around 
him,  and  no  ray  of  Ijght  showed  where  the  dawn  was  to 
break.  As  he  walked  up  the  avenue  towards  the  house, 
Robert,  the  gardener,  came  hastily  running  towanls  him. 

“Hi,  Mr.  Wayne,  Mr.  Wayne!  Miss  Jemima  says  as 
how  you  mustn’t  come  near  the  house  if  you  haven’t  had 
the  small-pox.  Poor  Miss  Milly  —  Mrs.  Fernside,  I  mean 
—  be  mortal  bad,  and  Dr.  Copeby  have  been  with  her  all 
the  afternoon.” 

“  Good  heavens,  Robert  I  how  did  this  happen  ?  ”  asked 
Edgar.  “  She  was  well  enough  when  I  was  here  last.  But 
I  am  not  afraid  of  infection,  and  will  see  Mrs.  Fernside.” 

And  up  he  went  to  the  house  in  spite  of  Miss  Jemima, 
who  waved  him  off  from  the  drawing-room  window.  The 
old  ladies  were  in  great  consternation.  Millicent,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  had  been  visiting  the  sick  child  of  the  coachman, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  little  girl’s  illness  was 
•mall-pox  of  the  virulent  type.  The  little  one  was  dead, 
Md  Dr.  Copeby  considered  Millicent  in  a  critical  condi¬ 
tion,  but  still  he  had  hopes. 

In  spite  of  Miss  Jemima’s  remonstrances,  Edgar  insisted 
npon  seeing  the  patient,  and  he  was  at  last  admitted  to  the 
nck-room.  “  I  should  not  have  allowed  you  to  expose 
yourself  in  this  fashion,  Wayne,”  said  Dr.  Copeby,  wbo 
was  an  old  college  friend,  “  if  I  did  not  think  you  might  be 
of  use.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  minister  beside  her,  for 
though  1  hope  for  the  best,  I  much  fear  she  will  not  get 
over  it.” 


Edgar  said  nothing,  but  something  within  told  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  death.  We  pass  over  the  last 
dread  scene.  Edgar  returned  to  Bank  Square  weary  in 
body,  but  much  relieved  in  mind,  next  morning,  and  went 
to  bed  at  once.  It  wa.s  three  weeks  before  he  rose  out  of 
it,  for  he  had  in  turn  been  seized  by  the  disease.  And 
thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Booth  had  to  supply  the  pul¬ 
pit  in  Meadow  Street  on  the  following  Sunday. 

Mr.  Booth’s  discourse  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
annals  of  the  Meadow  Street  Chapel.  “Judgment  ser¬ 
mons  ”  were  his  specialty,  but  on  this  occasion  he  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  his  previous  efforts.  The  backbiting,  slander¬ 
ing,  uncharity,  and  ingratitude  towards  the  best  of  minis¬ 
ters,  who  was  at  that  moment  lying  at  the  point  of  death 
—  nay,  might  even  then  be  accusing  them  before  the 
throne  —  was  heartily  brought  home  to  the  members  of 
Meadow  Street,  each  of  whom  felt  angry  with  himself  and 
more  angry  with  his  neighbor.  Mr.  Chesham  hurried,  to 
the  foot  of  the  pulpit  to  congratulate  the  preacher  when 
the  service  was  over,  and  Mr.  Booth  found  himself  for  the 
time  the  idol  of  the  aristocratic  chapel.  As  for  Mr.  Swift, 
he  found  occupation  in  counting  the  “  offering  ”  until  the 
congregation  had  well  dispersed,  and  next  day  he  went 
away  with  his  wife  for  a  month’s  change  of  air,  to  Combe- 
port.  And  the  reaction  did  not  stop  until  Mr.  Wayne  be¬ 
came  the  most  popular  minister  that  had  ever  preached  in 
Lorton  ;  and  Bank  Square,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
illness,  was  crowded  like  a  market-place  with  those  who 
came  to  inquire  about  his  health. 

My  story  is  now  finishetl.  In  a  sketch  like  the  present, 
the  proper  thing,  I  am  told,  would  be  to  point  out  how 
Providence  interposed  in  the  affairs  of  Edgar  Wayne,  and 
moralize  thereupon  to  the  length  of  at  least  half  a  column. 
The  public,  I  am  also  sneeringly  informed,  “  believe  in 
Providence.”  But  in  troth  I  cannot  tell  whether  Provi¬ 
dence  interfered  at  all  in  the  matter.  About  “  interposi¬ 
tions  ”  I  know  little,  and  can  say  nothing ;  but  this  I  know, 
that  the  whole  systems  of  nature  and  human  society  are 
overruled  for  good  to  God’s  creatures,  and  that  trust  in 
Him  is  its  own  reward,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of 
earthly  affairs. 
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Reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 

I. 

In  treating  of  the  French  Press  t  during  the  first  period 
of  its  existence,  which  ended  with  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  we  showed  that  Parisian  newspapers  enjoyed  full 
liberty  during  the  Fronde,  but  abused  that  liberty  and  fell 
passively  under  police-rule  again  as  soon  as  the  civil  war 
was  over.  These  alternatives  of  license  and  subjugation 
have  marked  the  history  of  the  French  Press  ever  since; 
and  we  can  follow  no  gradual  development  into  freedom 
and  dignity,  no  growing  sense  of  the  responsibilities  ofj 
journalism,  and  no  permanent  decrease  in  the  hostility  of 
Government  towards  newspapers,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Press  chronicles  of  some  other  countries. 

The  history  of  French  journalism  is  indeed  summed  up 
in  the  adventures  of  divers  individual  journalists,  some 
of  whom  have  been  writers  of  conspicuous  talent  and  hon¬ 
esty,  and  some  others,  men  whose  brilliant,  often  heroic, 
crusades  against  abuses  resembled  the  achievements  of 
knight-errantry.  But  the  efforts  of  these  few  have  always 
been  nullified  by  the  ignorance  and  scurrilous  effrontery  of 
the  many.  French  journalism  has  never  been  a  disciplined 
force,  but  always  a  guerilla  horde ;  and  for  every  steady 
marksman  that  stood  out,  there  have  been,  from  the  first,  a 
hundred  senseless  freebooters,  wbo  fired  their  shots  any- 
*  See  Etixt  Satubdat  Not.  79,  80. 
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how,  and  were  a  hindrance  as  well  as  a  disf^race  to  the 
causes  they  pretended  to  serve. 

This  is  so  now,  precisely  as  it  was  two  hundred  years 
ago ;  and  the  average  French  journalist  of  to-day  is  neither 
better  taught,  nor  more  reasonable,  nor  less  conceited  than 
his  brother  of  Louis  XIV.’s  reign.  He  has  even  degener¬ 
ated,  considering  the  increased  opportunities  he  has  for  in¬ 
struction  :  and  the  early  conductors  of  the  Gazette  de 
France,  Mercure,  Journal  det  Savants,  and  Journal  de  Paris 
were  better  acquainted  with  the  politics  and  literature  of 
foreign  countries,  besides  being  incomparably  finer  classics 
and  writers  of  their  own  language,  than  nine  tenths  of  the 
Parisian  journalists  of  our  own  time.  This  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  also  this  other :  that  the  material  con¬ 
ditions  of  French  journalism  as  a  medium  for  imparting 
news,  have  altered  very  little  in  the  course  of  two  centu¬ 
ries,  notwithstanding  telegraphs  and  railways.  Take  a 
copy  of  the  Evening  Post  of  Charles  II.’s  reign,  and  a 
comparison  of  it  with  The  Times  of  the  present  day  will 
prove  what  a  giant  stride  has  been  made  by  the  Press  in 
England;  but  a  comparison  between  a  modern  French 
paper  and  an  old  one  suggests  just  the  contrary  impression, 
and  one  is  surprised  to  see  what  little  progress  has  been 
effected  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  the  news  supplied, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  veracity  of  this  news.  The  primitive 
French  gazettes  made  the  most  of  the  resources  at  their 
disposal,  and  were  really  very  fairly  informed.  They  pub¬ 
lished  summaries  of  foreign  intelligence  gathered  from 
dispatch  bags,  scraps  of  home  news  cooked  up  so  as  to  be 
amusing,  and  personalities  against  rival  gazetteers.  No 
doubt  a  good  deal  of  their  news  was  false,  but  they  had,  at 
least,  this  excuse,  that  trustworthy  items  were  difhcult  to 
procure,  and  not  always  safe  to  print  when  found. 

As  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  French  papers  of  our 
day,  which,  having  plentiful,  and  even  exhaustless,  supplies 
of  news  always  at  hand,  decline  to  make  use  of  them. 
Your  ordinary  Parisian  editor  prints  a  few  foreign  tele- 

frams,  without  a  word  of  comment,  and,  as  it  is  costly  to 
eep  a  staff  of  reporters  employed  in  collecting  genuine 
intelligence  on  home  subjects,  he  finds  it  simpler  to  fill  his 
columns  with  inventions  or  vague  rumors,  garnished  with 
spurious  embellishments.  Nobody  puts  any  faith  in  the 
parliamentary  anecdotes,  startling  scientific  discoveries, 
murders,  diplomatic  intrigues,  and  horrible  catastrophes, 
which  abound  in  Parisian  newspapers.  For  the  most  part, 
such  news  appear  without  any  specification  of  date,  place, 
or  authority  :  and  the  names  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
them  are  replaced  by  the  convenient  formula  “  Monsieur 
X.”  or  at  most  by  initials.  Occasionally  names  of  places 
are  given  —  when,  say,  an  imaginary  fire  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  —  but  immediately  some  other  papers  print  letters 
from  inhabitants  in  the  localitpr  denying  the  statement  with 
indignation ;  whereupon  the  journal  taxed  with  falsehood 
retorts  magnificently  that  to  be  caught  in  a  lie  now  and 
then  is  an  evidence  of  enterprise,  seeing  that  it  is  only 
timid  news-sheets  which  confine  themselves  to  well-authen¬ 
ticated  facts.  As  to  foreign  nations,  French  journalists  — 
disdaining  to  learn  any  tongue  but  their  own,  or  to  admit 
that  the  whole  universe  is  not  centred  in  Paris  —  are  as  be¬ 
nighted  as  ever  they  .were,  and  England  and  Germany 
might  be  at  the  antipodes  for  all  they  know  or  care  of 
their  doings.  In  speaking  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  it  is 
fair  to  cite  at  least  one  journal  which  during  seventy  years 
has  maintained  a  character  for  truth,  accurate  knowledge, 
and  able  writing;  but  repressive  laws,  by  rendering  jour¬ 
nalistic  property  insecure,  have  prevented  this  exception 
among  French  papers  from  ever  growing  in  power  as  an 
organ  of  world-wide  information.  It  is  a  candid  vehicle  of 
political  and  literary  criticism,  but  not  a  newspaper,  and  it 
cannot  compete  in  point  of  enterprise  with  the  most  insig¬ 
nificant  of  London  —  to  say  nothing  of  American — jour¬ 
nals. 

However,  if  the  national  press,  such  as  it  is,  weighs  so 
heavily  on  the  official  mind  in  France,  one  may  judge  how 
it  operated  on  Louis  XIV.  This  king  was  gracious  to  the 
rhymester,  Loret,  because  Loret  was  a  prudent  man,  who 
never  let  his  pen  say  all  he  thought ;  but  there  were  other 


newsmen  less  cautious,  and  though  no  pains  were  spared  to 
hunt  these  out  of  their  clandestine  printing-shops,  the 
edicts  as  to  unlicensed  publications  were  repeatedly  ig. 
fringed,  until,  in  1665,  three  years  after  Mazarin’s  death 
the  King  took  sharp  measures,  which  showed  he  was  not  to 
I  be  trifled  with. 

I  That  year  an  unlucky  man  with  one  eye,  and  who  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  unable  to  read,  was  caught  at  the  very  door 
!  of  the  Gazette  de  France  office  selling  pirated  copies  of 
1  that  paper.  Tlie  piracy  was  eminently  ingenious.  The 
front  page  offered  the  exact  reprint  of  the  current  number 
of  the  Gazette,  but  in  the  other  columns  were  interspersed 
violent  lampoons  against  some  ladies  of  the  Court,  amongst 
others,  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon,  whose  husband  in  furious 
wrath  sent  four  of  his  footmen  with  sticks  to  drag  Isaac 
Kenaudot,  the  editor,  into  the  street  and  give  him  a  thrash¬ 
ing.  Isaac  protested,  his  clerks  took  part  for  him,  and 
1  there  ensued  a  pitched  battle,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
'  Exempts  (policemen)  of  the  Chktelet  arrived,  and  laid 
hands  on  the  man  with  one  eye — by  name  Collet  —  who 
had  profited  by  the  disturbance'  to  sell  his  counterfeits  at 
a  premium.  Isaac  Kenaudot  easily  proved  that  he  was  not 
responsible  for  the  lampoons,  so  Collet  was  removed  to 
prison,  and  the  next  day,  by  the  King’s  special  orders, 
subjected  to  torture  to  make  him  reveal  his  accomplices. 

I  Under  pressure  of  hot  irons  applied  to  his  arms  and  the 
I  calves  of  his  legs.  Collet  roared  that  he  had  been  employed 
i  by  one  Joseph  Lebrun  in  the  Rue  de  I’Arbre  Sec,  and  by 
and  by  this  I^ebrun,  being  also  questioned  with  hot  irons, 
swore  that  the  author  of  the  lampoons  was  a  nobleman, 
who  had  been  supplying  him  with  defamatory  squibs  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  also  with  capital  to  print  the  same, 
for  the  past  two  years.  The  name  of  this  nobleman  was 
never  made  public,  for  the  King  decided  to  hush  up  the 
matter ;  but  Collet  and  Lebrun  were  flogged  at  the  cart’s 
tail  and  sent  to  the  galleys,  after  which  a  census  of  all  the 
printing-presses  in  Paris  was  taken,  and  it  was  reported 
that  there  were  123  of  them ;  that  is,  103  more  than  were 
licensed.  All  these  superfluous  presses  were  at  once  con¬ 
fiscated,  and  the  owners  of  them  fined  and  imprisoned ;  a 
raid  was  further  made  on  the  manuscript  newsmen,  who 
continued  to  haunt  the  Tuileries,  and  one  of  these  perse¬ 
cuted  beings,  Louis  de  Roderay,  has  left  a  burlesque  poem, 
describing  now  he  slipped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  E.xempts, 
and  was  chevied  as  far  as  the  Rue  des  Juifs,  the  public 
charitably  tripping  up  the  Exempts  as  they  ran,  in  order 
to  give  Roderay  every  chance. 

However,  the  matter  had  ceased  to  be  a  joke.  Louis 
XIV.  contemplated  nothing  less  than  constituting  the 
traffic  in  news-letters,  manuscript  or  otherwise,  into  a 
Government  monopoly,  to  be  managed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
General  of  Police.  He  was  stimulated  to  this  course  by 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  beginning  to  be  all  powerful  at  that 
time,  and  who  of  course  would  have  taken  care  that  the 
letters  were  edited  conformably  with  their  views.  But  the 
scheme  —  which  was  only  the  prototype  of  the  wholesale 
official  journalism  which  Napoleon  I.  and  Napoleon  III. 
since  tried  to  establish  —  fell  through  for  want  of  a  definite 
plan  and  a  master-hand  to  experiment  it,  and  the  news¬ 
letters  soon  revived  as  before,  until  finally  superseded  by 
printed  papers.  As  to  the  presses,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
census  included  all  those  which  really  existed  in  Paris,  for 
the  wooden  hand-presses  of  that  time  were  easy  to  hide; 
besides  which,  many  noblemen  had  private  presses,  and 
the  police  had  no  right  to  pry  into  noble  mansions.  But 
Louis  XIV.’s  severity  inspired  a  wholesome  terror  to  the 
entire  tribe  of  newsfolk,  and  if  unlicensed  gazettes  cropped 
up  now  and  again,  vendors  of  them  were  extremely  wary 
in  plying  their  trade,  and  contrived  to  linger  about  the 
precincts  of  the  Temple  and  the  Abbaye,  which,  being 
sanctuaries,  afforded  them  a  harbor  of  refuge  in  case  ot 
pursuit.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  clandestine  paper* 
of  Louis  XIV.’s  time,  though  often  flagrantly  subversive, 
were  almost  always  issued  under  the  patronage  of  some 
courtier-nobleman,  who  wished  to  wreak  his  spite  on  a 
brother  courtier  ;  but  these  gentlemen  shielded  themselves 
very  craftily  behind  subordinates,  so  that  their  offences 
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(onid  never  be  clearly  brought  home  to  them,  and  they 
chivalrously  allowed  their  hirelings  to  bear  the  full  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  anonymous  lampoons  —  the  said  responsi¬ 
bility  consisting  chiefly  of  stripes. 

Louis  XIV.,  however,  had  no  wish  to  hinder  journalism 
u  a  purely  literary  institution.  He  objected  to  the  flying 
sheets  which  poked  fun  at  Court  appointments,  dealt  ma¬ 
liciously  with  the  private  lives  of  his  favorite  great  ladies, 
and  of  his  racy  young  bishops,  and  he  detested  the  news¬ 
letters,  because  their  reports  of  Versailles’  doings  were 
more  graphic  than  complimentary,  and  served  to  inoculate 
the  provincial  nobility  with  a  poor  opinion  of  royal  morals. 
But  he  loved  jokes  at  small  people  just  as  he  loved  pastry ; 
and  epigrams  against  his  enemies,  good  verses,  and  smart 
criticisms  on  dull  books,  were  as  agreeable  to  him  as  the  i 
champagne  which  was  his  usual  drink.  Therefore,  when  ] 
leave  was  asked  him  to  found  a  journal  which  should  deal 
with  literary  events  as  the  Gazelle  de  France  did  with  po¬ 
litical,  and  afterwards  another  journal  which  should  be  the 
organ  of  social  topics,  lively  but  loyal  and  discreet,  he 
readily  consented,  and  thus  were  established  the  Journal 
da  Savanls  and  the  Mercure,  which  remained  household 
words  in  Frenchmen’s  mouths  until  the  Revolution. 

II. 

The  Journal  dee  Savanls  was  founded  by  Denis  Sallo, 
Councillor  of  the  Parliament,  and  it  flourishes  to  this  day. 
M.  Sallo  was  a  man  of  deep  learning,  great  industry',  and 
exquisite  manners;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  possessed 
the  critical  faculty,  to  a  rare  e.xtent,  being  able  to  judge  a 
book  in  a  few  terse  lines  as  impartial  as  they  were  shrewd. 
Colbert  took  him  under  his  protection  as  Richelieu  had 
done  with  Tbdopbraste  Renaudot ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  anxious  that  the  Journal  des  Savanls  should  be  a 
more  valuable  work  altogether  than  the  Gazelle  de  France, 
for  the  French  Ambassadors  abroad  received  orders  to 
send  M.  Sallo  complete  lists  of  the  books  that  appeared  in 
foreign  countries,  and  also  copies  of  the  books  themselves 
when  it  was  worth  the  while.  Journal  des  Savants,  though, 
was  an  unlucky  title,  for  it  was  associated  in  people’s  minds 
with  abstruse  Latin  treatises,  and  it  needed  nothing  less 
than  M.  Sallo’s  exceptional  literary  merit  both  as  writer 
and  editor  to  surmount  the  prejudice  which  this  suspicion 
of  wdantry  suggested. 

The  first  number  appeared  on  January  .5th,  1665,  and 
was  published  every  Monday  without  interruption  till 
Uarch  30th,  when  M.  Sallo  was  dismissed  from  his  editor- 
ihip  by  a  Jesuit  intrigue.  The  paper  was  of  quarto  size, 
having  twelve  pages  of  two  columns  each,  and  cost  one  sou. 

It  attracted  little  attention  at  first,  and  it  is  on  record  that 
a  crier  venturing  into  one  of  the  markets  with  fifty  copies 
under  his  arm  was  apostrophized  by  a  fruit-woman,  who 
told  him  he  had  much  better  sell  her  the  whole  lot  there 
and  then  as  waste  paper,  for  that  he  would  infallibly  have 
to  get  rid  of  them  in  that  way  by  and  by'.  But  when  the 
anthers  of  Paris  discovered  that  they  were  going  to  be 
handled  once  a  week  by  a  man  of  strong  mind,  who  was 
determined  to  speak  fearlessly,  it  was  another  matter,  and 
the  Journal  des  Savants  was  gratified  at  once  with  a  large 
cumulation,  and  an  inveterate  pack  of  enemies. 

Criticism  was  almost  a  novelty  then.  There  was  a  fine 
mllection  of  writers — especially  dramatic  writers  —  who 
h^  never  been  told  that  their  works  were  bad,  and  had  no 
wish  to  be  told  it.  Some  of  these  were  in  the  pay  of  noble- 
inen,  and  as  strictures  on  the  books  or  comedies  which 
they  dedicated  to  their  patrons,  reflected  in  a  manner  on 
Mese  patrons  themselves  for  countenancing  such  effusions, 
Sallo  began  to  receive  hints  from  dukes  and  marquises 
that  he  had  better  leave  this  and  that  author  alone.  The 
Mtter  class  of  writers,  too,  were  not  slow  in  taking  offence, 
for  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  from  the  day  when  a  man 
^  put  his  thoughts  to  paper,  down  to  our  present  intel¬ 
lectual  a<re,  authors  have  resented  any  questioning  of  their 
talent  with  a  curious  bitterness.  Sallo’s  criticisms  were 
eourteous  and  temperate,  but  this  made  no  difference.  He 
wu  charged  with  animus,  envy,  imbecility,  and  bad  taste. 


When  he  praised  one  author  all  the  others  shouted  that  he 
was  venal ;  and  if  he  left  any  one  unnoticed,  the  thing  was 
attributed  to  an  ignoble  desire  that  the  scribbler  in  ques¬ 
tion  should  remain  ignored. 

Modern  critics,  who  are  initiated  by  long  usage  to  the 
sort  of  treatment  which  was  a  new  experience  to  Sallo,  may 
sympathize  with  the  bewilderment  in  which  he  sought  to 
e.xplain  that  his  intentions  were  pure.  He  was  laughed  to 
scorn,  and  one  afternooon  as  he  was  coming  out  of  his 
office  with  one  of  his  sub-editors,  the  Abbe  (lallois,  that 
ecclesiastic  had  his  head  punched  and  was  anointed  with  a 
bottle  of  ink.  Three  unappreciated  authors  had  selected 
this  mode  of  vindicating  their  genius,  only  they  mistook 
I’Abbe  Gallois  for  M.  Sallo.  From  that  day  M.  Sallo  re¬ 
marked  philosophically,  that  it  was  no  use  arguing  with 
men  who  answered  you  with  ink-bottles,  and  he  continued 
his  criticisms  without  condescending  to  justify  their  sin¬ 
cerity.  Nevertheless,  his  enemies  were  too  powerful  for 
him.  In  the  first  place,  he  stung  the  author  Menage,  and 
as  a  specimen  of  seventeenth-century  criticism  we  may  as 
well  quote  the  review  which  secured  him  the  implacable 
resentment  of  that  eminent  author.  M.  Manage  had  just 
published  his  “  Amcenitates  Juris  Civilis,”  and  Denis  Sallo 
thus  wrote  of  it :  — 

This  book  is  divided  into  forty  chapters ;  but  it  is  enough  to 
read  the  first  and  the  last,  for  as  much  will  be  learned  of  the 
1  scope  of  the  work  by  these  means  as  by  perusing  the  whole.  In 
the  first  chapter  there  is  an  investigation  as  to  whether  the  word 
I  dialectician  used  in  Law  88,  ad  legem  Falcidiam,  refers  to  the 
Stoics  or  the  Megarians ;  in  the  second  we  find  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  responsitare  de  jure  is  the  same  thing  as  responaere  de 
I  jure.  One  of  the  three  last  chapters  treats  us  to  an  e.xhaustive 
I  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  gracculus,  which  has  been 
•rendered  diversely  us  jay  and  crow;  but  the  author,  after  exam¬ 
ining  all  the  proofs,  concludes  for  crow  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  learned  men  will  henceforth  cease  to  debate  on  a  point 
which,  to  be  sure,  had  not  largely  engrossed  public  attention. 
In  the  last  chapter  but  one  are  collected  all  the  etymologies 
scattered  about  in  the  works  of  jurisconsults;  and  the  final 
chapter  of  all  investigates  the  unsettled  question  as  to  whether 
the  sort  of  men  who  guard  the  seraglios  of  Eastern  princes  are 
in  a  condition  to  carry  arms.  The  contents  of  the  other  chap¬ 
ters  are  as  interesting  and  erudite  as  the  above ;  whence  one 
may  infer  that  the  book  is  of  too  scholarly  an  order  to  be  studied 
by  any  save  men  of  rare  attainments. 

M.  Menage  could  not  digest  this  notice,  and  he  speedily 
found  an  ally  in  Charles  Patin,  brother  to  Dr.  Guy  Patin 
who  had  made  Dr.  Renaudot’s  life  so  burdensome.  Guy  Pa¬ 
tin  may  be  taken  as  the  embodiment  of  conventional  respec¬ 
tability  in  seventeenth-century  France.  He  differed  little 
from  the  same  type  of  man  in  our  own  day,  for  he  disliked 
innovation  and  truth  ;  would  admit  of  no  common-sense  in 
any  head  but  his  own  ;  and  was  for  putting  down  clever 
!  people  as  adventurers.  It  was  quite  in  the  nature,  of  things 
i  that  such  a  man  should  have  a  respectable  brother,  who 
I  wrote  a  book  called  “  Introduction  k  Thistoire  par  les 
1  medailles,”  and  Sallo  would  have  done  better  to  leave  the 
respectable  book  and  brother  alone,  as  facts  too  weighty  to 
be  interfered  with.  But  he  criticised  the  brother,  and  the 
brother  retorted  by  a  pamphlet.  Guy  Patin  and  other 
respectable  people  raised  the  hue-and-cry  against  this 
interloper  who  had  come  and  set  himself  up  as  a  sovereign 
judge  of  better  men’s  works,  and  Colbert,  iiritated  at  such 
insults  against  a  writer  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  soul  of 
honesty,  threatened  Charles  Patin  with  the  Bastile.  There¬ 
upon  Guy  Patin,  writing  to  a  friend,  broke  out  after  his 
wont  in  Latin  :  — 

j  Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura  columbas, 

and  he  bestirred  himself  so  actively  in  organizing  a  league 
of  social  ostracism  against  Sallo,  that  the  unfortunate  man 
had  already  two  thirds  of  Paris  arrayed  against  him,  when, 
at  the  beginning  of  March  —  that  is,  when  his  paper  was 
just  two  months  old  — he  ventured  to  meddle  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  business,  and  put  himself  in  his  enemies’  power.  The 
Papal  Index  had  condemned  the  famous  work  by  Marca, 
“  De  Concordantik  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii,”  and  also  a  trea- 
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tise  by  Launay,  which  assailed  the  abusive  privileges  of  re¬ 
ligious  orders.  Sallo,  who  was  a  staunch  Gallican  as  well 
as  an  expert  jurist,  took  the  defence  of  these  incriminated 
works,  both  on  theological  and  legal  grounds ;  and  he  thus 
ended  his  article  :  “  The  censorship  of  the  Inquisitors  can¬ 
not  detract  anything  from  the  esteem  which  will  be  awarded 
to  the  books  of  MM.  Marca  and  Launay  by  all  good  French¬ 
men,  for  these  works  contain  only  sound  maxims,  such  as 
are  the  basis  of  civil  liberty  in  all  free  states.” 

This  was  quite  enough  for  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been 
watching  with  alarm  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Journal 
des  Savantu,  and  had  actively  seconded  Guy  Patin’s  cabal, 
hoping,  doubtless,  that  they  might  get  the  managemen  t  of 
the  paper  into  their  own  hands.  They  set  the  Papal  Nun¬ 
cio  to  work,  and  this  dignitary  requested  that  the  journal 
might  be  suppressed.  Louis  XIV.  refused  five  times,  but 
the  sixth  he  reluctantly  gave  his  consent,  for  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  on  him  were  too  many  and  importunate  for 
further  resistance.  So  Denis  Sallo  lost  his  place,  and  it 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  him,  for  he  had  begun  to  take  pride  in 
his  paper.  It  does  the  King  credit  that  he  should  have 
endeavored  to  protect  the  journalist,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
Colbert  should  not  have  possessed  in  this  instance  the  same 
ascendency  over  him  as  Richelieu  did  over  Louis  XIII.,  for 
if  the  Journal  des  Savants  could  have  lasted  ten  years  in¬ 
stead  of  three  months  only,  under  Sallo’s  direction  it  might 
have  propagated  ideas  which  were  not  disseminated  till 
sixty  years  afterwards,  when  the  Encyclopaedists  revived 
them,  but  in  a  dangerous  form. 

This,  however,  has  always  been  the  way  in  France.  A 
reformer  arises,  intent  upon  doing  a  good  work  by  peace¬ 
able  means,  but,  being  an  innovator,  is  at  once  silenced. 
In  course  of  time,  when  his  ideas  have  been  sullenly  fer¬ 
menting  in  the  public  mind,  without  being  able  to  find  a 
vent,  some  noisy  fanatics  start  up,  let  loose  all  the  vent- 
pegs  at  once,  and  sweep  resistance  off  its  legs  by  a  flood, 
in  which  there  is  as  much  rubbish  as  sense  —  a  flood  which 
ravages  instead  of  fertilizing.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
stream  whose  course  is  checked  by  a  bar,  behind  which 
refuse  of  all  sorts  accumulates  along  with  the  water.  One 
day  the  bar  bursts,  and  in  the  place  of  a  pure  rivulet,  irri¬ 
gating  slowly  but  surely  as  it  flows,  you  have  a  troubled 
torrent,  racing  madly  over  the  country  and  reducing  it  to 
a  swamp.  The  stream  is  progress  by  enlightenment ;  the 
bar,  official  stupidity  ;  and  the  torrent  is  revolution  —  of 
which  the  French  must  have  seen  enough  by  this  time  to 
understand  the  simile.  When  Sallo  was  removed,  all  the 
usefulness  of  his  paper  went  with  him.  His  successor  was 
I'Abbe  Gallois,  the  same  who  had  the  ink-bottle  poured 
over  him  :  hut  the  Journal  des  Savants  now  applied  itself 
to  conciliating  literary  cliques,  and  apportioning  praise  or 
blame  according  as  authors  were  powerful  and  fractious  or 
the  reverse.  It  became,  in  fact,  the  organ  of  literary  re¬ 
spectability,  and  its  altered  character  soon  appeared  in  this, 
that  it  grew  popular  with  men  of  letters,  an  infallible  sign 
that  its  opinions  were  no  longer  worth  having. 

It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  Journal  des  Savants  recovered  a  part  of  its  early  pres¬ 
tige,  but  by  that  time  its  place  as  an  outspoken  organ  of 
criticism  had  been  usuri)ed  by  tbe  Mercure.  This  amus- 
mg  paper,  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  Figaro,  was  started 
in  1672  by  Donneaude  Visd,  who  was  a  literary  Bohemian, 
neither  honest  nor  learned,  but  very  bold  and  clever.  He 
was  born  in  1640,  and  had  been  trained  for  the  church, 
but,  feeling  no  taste  for  that  profession,  had  fled  from  home 
and  set  up  as  a  publisher’s  hack,  writing  anything  that 
would  bring  him  money.  By  dint  of  perseverance  and  also 
by  frightening  a  manager  *  almost  out  of  his  senses,  he  aot 
a  comedy  accepted  at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  this  first 
venture  being  successful,  he  wrote  other  comedies,  became 

*  He  and  two  other  threadbare  playwrights  dlsfruised  themseWea  as  police 
airtnts,  and  arrested  the  niannKcr  in  his  bed  at  midniicht.  They  blindfolded 
him,  took  him  to  their  loditinK",  and  once  there  told  him  that  he  had  in- 
eurred  the  resentment  of  a  prince  of  the  blood  by  rejeetinjt  a  comecy  which 
H.  R.  II.  had  aubmitte<l  to  him  anonrmonalT,  and  that  their  orders  were  to 
cut  off  his  ears  after  rradinx  him  the  piece  which  he  had  so  iKnorantly  de¬ 
spised.  The  manager  confessed  piteously  that  he  seldom  read  the  pieces 
Bent  him,  because  he  had  no  time ;  but  he  went  into  ecstacies  over  theminu- 


easy  in  his  circumstances,  and  acquired  tbe  sort  of  tinKl  I 
reputation  which  soon  or  late  rewards  all  pushing  people.  | 
Louis  XIV.  had  been  rather  annoyed  at  the  breaking  down 
of  Sallo's  scheme  for  the  Journal  des  Savants,  and  Se  wat 
piqued  at  hearing  that  the  English  papers  were  so  ranch 
more  numerous  and  lively  than  those  of  his  own  kingdom. 
He  said  one  day  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  France  should 
yield  to  England  on  such  a  point  as  gazette-writing,  and 
was  seriously  displeased  when  some  too  frank  courtier  re¬ 
marked  that  successful  journalism  was  impossible  without 
a  certain  degree  of  freedom,  and  that  of  this  commodity 
Frenchmen  possessed  none. 

About  this  time  Donneau  de  Vis^,  who  bad  no  influence 
at  Court,  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Kin^,  sketching  an  at¬ 
tractive  prospectus  for  a  paper  half  political,  half  literary. 
The  Jesuits  approved  the  plan  and  advised  Louis  to  bor¬ 
row  it  without  letting  its  author  reap  the  benefit ;  that  is, 
they  undertook  to  found  the  paper  themselves  if  a  full  priv- 
ilege  were  conceiled  to  a  creature  of  their.s,  one  Marvanx, 
a  pamphleteer.  The  King  made  no  objection  to  ilarvaux’s 
having  a  trial,  but  he  refused  to  appropriate  Vise’s  idea 
altogether,  and  Marvaux  and  Visd  launched  their  papers  : 
simultaneously,  with  this  difference  in  the  result,  that  Mar-  ■ 
v.iux’s  Journal  des  Nouveltes  ran  six  weeks,  whilst  Visd’i  f 
Mercure  lasted  137  years,  and  forms  a  collection  of  1812 
volumes.  The  paper  met  from  the  first  with  a  wild  sort  of 
success,  greater  than  that  which  had  hailed  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  Renaudot’s  Gazette  des  France,  for  it  was  much  more 
suited  to  Parisian  tastes.  Visdwas  an  unscrupulous  editor, 
who  picked  the  choicest  morsels  from  the  best  poems,  come¬ 
dies,  novels,  and  pamphlets  current,  and  inserted  them 
without  quoting  the  authors’  names.  By  these  means  he 
made  up  a  medley  that  was  most  readable,  besides  being 
quite  new  ;  and  every  Parisian  who  could  spell  pounced 
upon  the  precious  sheet  as  monkeys  will  on  nuts. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  second  number  ap¬ 
peared,  a  great  crowd  of  noblemen’s  servants  clustered  out¬ 
side  tbe  publishing  office,  waiting  to  get  early  copies,  but 
presently  arrived  a  number  of  water-carrier.*,  beggars,  and 
costermongers,  who  contended  that  the  public  had  a  right 
to  be  served  first,  seeing  that  the  noblemen  would  have  the 
copies  delivered  at  their  own  houses  in  plenty  of  time  for 
their  needs,  few  of  them  getting  up  before  twelve,  and  the 
footmen’s  eagerness  being  nothing  but  a  stratagem  to  secure 
copies  which  they  themselves  might  read  before  their  mas¬ 
ters  were  out  of  bed.  Arguments  of  a  personal  nature 
never  lasted  long  in  those  days,  so  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  rival  parties  had  proceeded  to  a  scrimmage,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  office-door  was  imprudently  opened,  the  com¬ 
batants  rushed  in,  and  the  whole  edition  of  2000  copies 
was  cleared  off'  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  office  being 
gutted  of  its  furniture  into  the  bargain.  When  the  mis¬ 
chief  had  been  done,  the  watch  and  the  police,  of  course, 
hastened  to  the  scene,  and  with  customary  acumen  m* 
rested  Vise  himself,  whom  they  caught  firing  a  horse  ptool 
full  of  swan-shot  after  his  plunderers.  When  the  King 
heard  of  the  matter,  the  same  afternoon,  he  sent  the  de¬ 
spoiled  editor  100  louis,  and  the  Prince  of  Condd  did  as 
i  much  ;  only,  for  the  next  few  months  Vise  presided  in  pep 
I  son  over  the  opening  of  his  office  on  publishing  days,  and 
i  sat  behind  the  table  with  his  horse  pistol  in  one  hand  and 
I  a  drawn  sword  lying  close  to  the  other.  This  led  to  the 
I  bad  pun  which  a  wag  chalked  on  his  door :  “  Vise  vise  aux 
;  mal  avisos  visant  k  lire  les  Mercures  ravis.  Kh  I  Vice  eh! 

I  Avisd  soisl”  (Visd  aims  at  the  ill-advised  who  seek  to 
read  the  stolen  Mercuries,  Eh  I  vice,  eh  1  take  warning!) 

I  Another  tribulation  soon  beset  him  in  the  shape  of  criera 
who  came  and  brought  up  his  first  editions  and  sold  them 
!  to  the  public  at  a  fancy  price,  whence  complaints  without 
end,  which  Visd  checked  at  last  by  appealing  to  the  Lieu- 

tlea  of  the  work  as  declaimed  by  hia  captor*,  and  tried  *o  prolonit  the  nadl^ 
of  it  by  every  mwinp,  io  order  that  the  cropping  crreinony  miKht  be 
as  much  as  posftible.  When  he  had  been  fairly  scared  out  of  his  msonoM 
and  bad  agreed  to  perform  the  play  without  delay,  profiled  only  nU  ear* 
were  spared,  the  three  jokers  msde  him  bign  u  statement  to  the  effect  tbst 
be  accepted  the  piece  of  his  own  free  choice  and  out  of  enthufilnstic  adnilra^ 
tion  for  Its  brillmncj.  Then  they  avowed  the  hoax,  and  the  Di»tni%^r  w 
I  wag  enough  himself  to  forgive  them  in  consideration  of  their  origiDallty- 
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tenant  of  Police  to  arrest  and  whip  all  such  as  should  be  1 
found  retailing  his  paper  for  more  than  twelve  sous  the  sin- 
rle  copy  or  three  livres  the  bound  volume  of  four  numbers, 
fhkh  was  published  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

To  understand  the  success  of  the  Mercure  Galant  it  must 
lie  remembered  that  books  were  then  costly,  few,  and  dry, 
jid  that  on  the  other  hand  the  number  of  people  who  could  ; 
read  was  very  large.  The  Jesuits  had  done  a  great  deal 
(or  education  in  Paris  (though  little  in  the  provinces), 
ind  public  amusements  being  few,  tradespeople  whose  in- 
itruction  had  been  neglected  in  early  life  studied  of  an 
erening  when  their  shops  were  closed.  It  was  a  great  boon 
to  get  hold  of  a  newspaper,  but  especially  of  one  which,  be¬ 
ing  published  by  royal  privilege,  could  entail  no  trouble- 
lome  consequences  on  those  who  bought  it,  and  a  journal 
which  extracted  all  the  tit-bits  from  the  literature  of  the 
(Uy  and  set  itself  to  record  passing  events  in  a  chatty, 
comical  style,  was  naturally  a  most  welcome  improvement 
on  such  a  grave  organ  as  the  Gazelle  de  France.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Paris,  whose  profits  were  seriously  diminished  by 
the  cool  larcenies  which  Visd  made  from  their  works,  raised 
1  great  outcry,  but  could  obtain  no  redress.  The  paper 
was  too  interesting  to  be  in  any  way  snubbed.  Ladies  who 
could  not  read  Latin  treatises  were  delighted  to  get  the 
pith  of  them  served  up  in  French,  with  humorous  com¬ 
ments  ;  and  courtiers  who  had  not  time  to  ferret  out  the 
smart  passages  from  long-winded  poems,  asketl  for  nothing 
better  than  to  find  these  passages  reprinted  for  them  in  the 
Mercure.  Add  to  this  that  Vise  was  a  biting  critic  of  the 
sort  whose  very  flisingenuousness  makes  them  popular.  He 
attacked  Moliere,  and  pretended  that  I’Abbc  Cotin  (covered 
with  undying  ridicule  by  Boileau)  was  a  much  greater  man. 

He  declared  that  Perrault  far  excelled  Virgil,  Homer,  and 
Horace  ;  and  that  Racine,  who  gave  a  shout  of  dismay  at 
this  heresy,  was  a  simpleton.  Boileau  himself  was  not 
spared,  nor  Regnanl,  Balzac,  ,T.  B.  Rousseau,  or  La  Bru- 
yere.  Every  man  of  uniloubted  merit  was  assailed  by  M. 
Visd,  and  such  is  the  pre.stige  of  impudence  that  writers 
who  had  rebelled  furiously  against  the  mild  and  gentleman¬ 
like  criticisms  of  Sallo  in  the  Journal  deit  SavanlH,  cowed 
tamely  under  the  lash  of  the  barefaced,  unprincipled  lam¬ 
pooner.  Here  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  journalistic  j 
amenities  which  Vis4  inaugurated :  —  | 

I 

A  poet  who  has  ruined  one  publisher,  and  is  fiist  hurrying  a  | 
second  towards  the  workhouse  (I’liopitiil),  came  yesterday  and 
wrote  “  Pig  ”  on  our  door.  We  thank  him  for  his  courtesy  in 
thus  dropping  his  card  on  us. 

Monsieur  J.  IJ.  R - (J.  B.  Rousseau  1)  complains  that  we  are  ! 

blind  to  his  merits.  We  reply  that  nature  has  not  endowed  us  | 
with  the  faculty  of  seeing  clear  through  muddy  water.  But  we 

will  resume  thi,s  discussion  when  Monsieur  It - has  paid  his 

toilor  for  that  maroon  coat  which  he  has  l)cen  sporting  so  I 

Cudly  all  this  month,  notwithstanding  the  two  creases  in  the  I 
k,  which  form  its  most  attractive  features. 

Monsieur  A - 1  Monsieur  A - !  you  have  written  a  ' 

Litin  treatise  on  the  soul,  and  a  schoolltoy  copied  a  paragraph 
tnd  showed  it  to  his  master  as  his  own.  lie  has  been  whipped 
for  writing  nonsense  and  bad  grammar. 

hear  that  M.  M - (Moliere  ?)  is  not  happy  at  our  re¬ 

marks  on  his  last  comedy.  We  pronounced  it  tasteless  ;  we  were 
wrong.  Being  plagued  with  mice,  we  set  a  copy  of  this  valu- 
»ble  work  near  a  hole  in  our  flooring;  twelve  mice  came  and 
Me  of  it,  and  died  in  cruel  agonies. 

It  is  refiortcd  that  Count  d’A - and  the  Marquis  de  L. 

0 - have  had  a  duel  about  their  honor.  It  is  singular  how 

•ome  people  will  fight  about  nothing. 

Some  of  these  pleasantries  might  posSibly  have  led  M. 
vis^  into  scrapes  had  he  not  ma<le  it  a  rule  to  pay  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  King  in  every  one  of  his  numbers  ;  he  also 
et  the  clergy  alone,  and  spoke  cautiously  both  of  Court 
Wies  and  .Icsuits.  This  en.sured  him  a  safe  career,  and  he 
wiled  the  Mercure  till  his  death,  which  did  not  occur  till 
ulO,  thirty-eight  years  after  the  paper  was  founded.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  years  of  this  time  he  had  Thomas  Cor¬ 
vine,  brother  of  the  great  Corneille,  for  his  sub-editor,  and 
M  always  showed  a  talent  for  gathering  a  good  staff  of 
enters  round  him,  though  singularly  enough,  he  would 


never  entrust  his  contributors  with  the  task  of  conducting 
the  journal  whilst  he  was  ill.  Thus  two  attacks  of  ague  he 
had  in  1673  and  1675  caused  him  to  suspend  publication 
altogether  for  three  months,  and  in  1776,  falliniv  ill  again 
and  being  ordered  a  change  of  air,  he  suspended  the  j/er- 
cure  for  two  whole  years.  But  from  1678  the  paner  ap¬ 
peared  regularly,  though  as  a  monthly,  not  a  weekly  peri¬ 
odical,  Vise  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
weekly  numbers  were  more  interesting  when  bound  up  all 
four  together  than  issued  separately.  In  this  form  the  pa¬ 
per  became  virtually  a  magazine,  and  swelleil  to  400  pages, 
but  its  attractiveness  seems  to  have  been  rather  enhanced 
than  diminished  by  the  change ;  Mme.  de  Montespan  re¬ 
marking  flatteringly  of  it,  that  the  only  drawback  to  the  old 
Mercure  was  that  there  was  not  enough  of  it,  and  that  she, 
for  her  part,  preferred  drinking  a  buinperful  of  champagne 
once  a  month  to  sipping  a  thimbleful  every  week.  M.  Vise 
grew  into  a  very  consequential  person  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  and  sported  a  velvet  coat  with  gold  lace.  A  noble¬ 
man  having  called  upon  him  to  beg  an  insertion  in  praise 
of  a  lady  he  was  courting.  Vise  kept  him  waiting  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  when  the  nobleman  mentioned  the 
lady’s  name  (she  was  a  widow  addicted  to  rouge)  the  edi¬ 
tor  said  dryly,  “  Sit  down  and  write  the  compliment  your¬ 
self.  my  lord,  for  I  am  no  judge  of  painting.” 

Vis6  was  succeeded  by  one  of  his  contributors,  Rivibre 
Dufresny,  who  was  in  all  respects  an  oddity,  but  a  journal¬ 
ist  to  his  fingers’  ends.  He  had  been  valet  to  Louis  XIV. 
when  young,  and  married  his  wa.sherwoman  when  he  was 
forty,  to  quash  a  debt  of  thirty  pistoles  which  he  owed  her 
and  was  unable  to  pay.  Somebody  having  observed  in  his 
hearing  that  poverty  was  no  sin,  he  answered,  “  No,  it’s 
much  worse ;  ”  and  he  was  poor  to  his  dying  day  —  gambling 
away  bis  money  as  fast  as  he  earned  it,  and  giving  beggars 
crown  pieces,  instead  of  pence.  After  conducting  the 
Mercure  brilliantly  for  three  years,  he  retired  on  a  pension 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  paper,  and  remained  one  of 
the  registered  proprietors  till  his  death,  which  Voltaire 
chronicled  in  the  lines,  — 

Et  Dufresny,  plus  sane  et  moins  dissipatcur, 

Ne  fut  pas  more  de  faim,  digne  murt  d’un  auteur. 

The  two  editors  who  came  afterwards,  Le  Fevre  de  Fonte- 
nay  (1714-1716)  and  I’Abbe  Buchet  (1716-1721)  were 
both  distinguished  scholars  and  critics,  and  Buchet,  desir¬ 
ous  of  rendering  the  paper  less  frivolous,  changed  its  name 
from  Mercure  Gnlanl  to  Nouveau  Mercure.  He  forgot, 
however,  to  be  less  sarcastic  than  his  predece.ssors,  and  so 
was  poisoned  in  1 724  .at  the  age  of  forty-two,  by  some  small 
but  spiteful  wits,  whose  vanity  he  had  otfeiided.  The  next 
editor  seems  to  have  been  painfully  impressed  by  this  catas¬ 
trophe,  for  he  kept  his  name  a  secret,  and  it  was  not  till 
1724,  when  the  Mercure  was  tr.Tnsformed  anew  into  Mercure 
de  France,  that  a  gentleman  named  La  Roque  was  found 
bald  enough  to  risk  arsenic  by  declaring  himself  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  contents  of  the  journal. 

The  Mercure  had  now  become  a  fine  property,  and  the 
editor  drew  as  much  as  20,000  livres  from  it.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  learning  this,  and  being  imbued  with  peculiar  no¬ 
tions  as  to  literary  projirietorship,  issued  a  minute  confis¬ 
cating  the  revenues  of  the  journal,  and  decreeing  that  the 
editor’s  salary  should  be  fixed  at  10,000  livres,  the  sur¬ 
plus  to  be  devoted  to  pensions  payable  to  former  contrib¬ 
utors.  'I'he  editor  assented  to  the  arrangement,  for  he 
earned  large  perquisites  by  inserting  pulls  in  favor  of  en¬ 
riched  farmers-general,  who  wished  to  be  compared  to 
Lucnllus  and  Majcenas,  and  actresses  of  more  beauty  than 
talent.  This  was  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
branch  of  profits  in  a  well-conducted  newspaper,  and  a  story 
is  told  of  an  actress  who  visited  La  Rotjue,  laid  ten  louis  on 
the  table,  and  said  :  “  Now,  sir,  I  hope  you’ll  treat  me  to 
something  fine  for  this  money.”  “  Unquestionably,”  said 
La  Ro<]ue,  and  he  wrote  there  and  then  ;  “  Mile  Serlet 
deserves  to  have  her  salary  increasied  by  at  least  ten  louis.” 
“  What,  is  that  all  you’re  going  to  put  ?  ”  asked  the  actress 
in  astonishment.  “  You  seem  to  think  ten  louis  a  large 
sum,”  answered  the  editor,  quietly.  Mile  Serlet  took  the 


EVERY  SATURDAY, 
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hint,  gave  100  louis,  and  was  conscientiously  puffed  from 
that  day  forth.  On  anotlier  occasion  an  actress  called  with 
a  diamond-backed  watch,  which  La  Roque  much  admired, 
and  which  she  promised  to  send  him  when  she  returned 
home.  She  did  so,  and  La  Roque  wrote  in  the  next  Mer- 
eure :  “  Mile.  Normeilles  is  an  actress  full  of  promise ;  it  is  a 
pity  that  her  memory  should  be  so  defective.”  Of  course 
the  lady  returned  to  ask  the  meaning  of  this  strange  sen¬ 
tence,  and  to  protest  against  it  as  a  breach  of  contract. 
“  Pardon  me,”  replied  La  Roque,  “  you  sent  me  the  watch, 
but  you  forgot  the  chain.” 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  Afercure  jobbed 
its  columns  throughout,  hut  it  has  long  been  a  maxim  with 
French  journalists,  and  indeed  with  others  besides  French¬ 
men,  that  praise  may  be  sold  without  harm,  for  it  occasion¬ 
ally  converts  a  poor  performer,  artist,  actor,  or  writer,  into 
a  good  one  by  force  of  encouragement.  The  Mercure  did 
not  require  money  to  praise  people  who  deserved  it,  neither, 
as  a  rule,  did  it  sell  its  censure  to  gratify  private  malice. 
It  simply  did  what  Loret  first  began  to  do  in  his  Rhyming 
(fazette,  that  is,  extolled  persons  with  more  money  than 
brains,  and  left  the  public  to  ratify  or  dissent  from  the 
eulogies  at  its  pleasure. 

There  were  some  editors,  however,  who  were  entirely  in¬ 
corruptible.  Laplace,  Marmontel,  and  La  Harpe,  three 
men  of  honor,  became  successively  conductors  of  the  Mer¬ 
cure,  and  the  paper  attained  in  their  hands  to  the  highest 
character  for  impartiality.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  be  a  contributor  to  the  Mercure  was 
reputed  as  great  a  distinction  as  to  write  for  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  nowadays;  and  all  the  writers  of  eminence 
in  France  figured  on  its  staff,  turn  by  turn,  most  of  them 
writing  anonymously.  No  one  can  peruse  the  Mercure  of  a 
century  ago  without  feeling  that  its  superiority  to  all  the 
other  periodicals  since  published  in  I'  rance  is  indisputable. 
Not  even  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  can  compare  with  it 
in  sustained  interest  and  purity  of  style,  and  one  may  in¬ 
stance  the  review  published  shortly  afiier  the  ap[>earance  of 
Rousseau’s  “  Nouvelle  Htiloise  ”  to  show  that  criticism  had 
reached  its  climax  of  perfection  under  Louis  XV. ’s  reign, 
and  has  done  nothing  hut  degenerate  ever  since.  The  review 
in  question,  however,  humorous,  sparkling,  and  in  every  way 
admirable  as  it  is,  forms  but  one  of  hundreds  of  other  essays, 
novelettes,  and  epigrams,  which  Parisian  journalists  of  the 
present  generation  would  do  so  well  to  study  as  models. 
The  wit  of  the  contributors  appears  to  have  been  inex¬ 
haustible,  and  it  is  not  the  smallest  proof  of  their  preemi¬ 
nence  over  their  descendants  that  they  should  have  written 
so  many  good  things  without  putting  their  signatures  to 
them.  Thus  there  are  scores  of  Voltaire’s  articles  scattered 
anonymously  about  the  columns  of  the  Mercure.  Where 
is  the  modern  French  periodical  that  would  be  content  to 
possess  a  contributor  but  half  as  illustrious,  without  trum¬ 
peting  the  fact  to  the  whole  world  from  every  advertise¬ 
ment  hoarding  in  the  capital  ? 


The  publication  of  the  Mercure  was  not  interrupted  till 


Vis^  happened  to  have  the  ague,  so  the  King  was  obliiMd 
to  compound.  The  Mercure  retained  its  nominal  priri. 
lege,  but  semi-political  journals  were  allowed  to  appear  br 
paying  it  a  tax  which  varied  from  1000  livres  to  5000 
livres  a  year,  and  also  an  equivalent  tax  to  the  Gazette  it 
France.  To  keep  up  the  fiction  of  the  monopoly,  the  trib¬ 
utary  papers  bore  the  name  of  some  provincial  town  and 
purported  to  be  both  printed  and  published  there ;  for  it 
was  apparently  better,  according  to  official  notions,  that  a 
journal  should  tell  a  periodical  falsehood  than  that  the  im¬ 
mortal  principles  of  routine  should  be  disturbed.  In 
course  of  time  some  laxity  occurred  in  these  arramrementr 
the  tributaries  grew  remiss  in  their  payments,  and  then 
ceased  to  pay  at  all. 

During  the  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (1715-23) 
the  Gazette  de  France,  Mercure,  and  Journal  des  Sawm 
combined  to  bring  an  action  for  infringement  against  aU 
the  papers  then  existing,  but  they  were  non  suited  on» 
technical  objection  ;  and  this  was  their  last  attempt  at  as¬ 
serting  their  prerogatives.  They  remained  content  with 
the  prestige  which  their  connection  with  Government  se¬ 
cured  them,  and  with  a  fee  of  1000  livres,  which  new  pa¬ 
pers  paid  them  at  starting,  in  return  for  a  bond  of  indem¬ 
nity  guaranteeing  the  new  papers  against  suits  at  law. 
The  Journal  des  Savants  was  the  worst  off'  of  the  three  bj 
this  concordat,  for  it  could  only  claim  a  fee  from  purely  lit¬ 
erary  journals,  and  the  prosecutions  of  these  was  so 
troublesome  and  useless  a  matter  that  towards  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Government  abandoned  the 
task,  and  tacitly  allowed  any  Frenchman  who  pleased  to 
start  a  paper  provided  there  was  no  mention  in  it  of  poli¬ 
tics  or  religion.  This  liberty,  though,  was  of  a  very  fitfiil 
kind  and  subject  altogether  to  the  whims  of  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant-General  of  Police  and  the  clerks  acting  under  him. 
Papers  would  swarm  one  day  and  be  confiscated  whole¬ 
sale  the  next  without  a  shadow  of  reason.  It  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  cycle  of  sunshine  and  storm. 

As  may  be  supposed,  a  king  so  autocratic  as  Louis  XIV. 
did  not  relent  in  his  severity  towards  the  Press  from  any 
growing  love  of  journalism  ;  he  yielded  because  the  Presi 
was  simply  too  strong  for  him.  The  papers  which  were 
published  abroad  and  found  their  way  into  France  were 
most  dangerous  nuisances.  They  undermined  the  royal 
authority  by  lauding  the  institutions  of  free  states  like 
England  anS  Holland,  and  they  turned  the  King  person¬ 
ally  into  ridicule,  by  painting  him  exactly  as  he  was  in 
mind,  body,  and  speech.  Louis  XIV.  has  come  down  to 
us  like  many  another  sovereign,  with  the  halo  of  grandeur 
which  Court  panegyrists  and  Historians  have  set  like  a  se^ 
ond  crown  on  his  head.  But  kings  are  not,  as  a  rule,  famous 
for  great  intellect,  or  even  for  common-sense  or  taste ;  and 
Louis  XIV.  was,  as  Thackeray  has  so  well  dubbed  him,  a 
Royal  Snob.  Eaten  up  by  his  own  conceit,  talking  an  in¬ 
flated  jargon  of  bumptiousness,  pompous  in  little  thinn 
peevish,  dissolute,  ugly,  and  hypocritical,  he  was  just  the 
King  to  afford  humorists  an  endless  subject  for  jokes :  and 
his  successor,  Louis  XV.,  was  like  him,  with  the  additional 
royal  virtue  of  being  stingy.  The  Gazette  d'Amsterdm 
and  the  Gazette  de  Leyde,  two  papers  which  are  better  known 


the  Revolution,  but  long  before  that  date  its  exclusive  j  under  the  generic  title  of  the  Gazette  de  Hollands,^  took 


privilege  as  a  social  and  political  organ  had  been  set  at 
nought,  and  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  magazines  ap¬ 
peared  in  imitation  of  it.  However,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  until  Louis  XVI.  was  dethroned,  Paris  was 
officially  supposed  to  possess  but  three  periodicals  :  the 


Gazette  de  France  for  politics,  Le  Journal  des  Savants  for  i  too),  and  they  led  a  mocking  chorus,  which  was  kept  up 


literature  and  science,  and  the  Mercure  de  France  for  poli¬ 
tics,  literature,  and  social  matters  mingled. 

For  a  time  these  monopolies  were  resjiected,  but  only 
for  a  very  short  time.  Louis  XIV.  promised  Donneau  de 
Visd  that  any  infringement  of  his  rights  should  be  pun- 
uhed  with  the  galleys,  but  it  was  difficult  to  punish  with 
the  galleys  Frenchmen  who  went  to  London,  Holland, 


Flanders,  or  Geneva,  and  founded  papers  there,  nor  was  it  j  Mercure  HoUundaU,  1672-84;  Gazette  de  Leyde,  1680-1798; 
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minute  note  of  all  the  foibles  and  stupid  utterances  of  this 
kingly  pair,  llicy  had  correspondents  at  Court  who  could 
never  be  detected  (the  Duke  de  Saint  Simon  was  ajwayi 
suspected  of  being  one  of  thhm;  hence  Louis  XlV.'s 
strong  dislike  to  him ;  the  Due  de  Lauzun  was  suspected 


by  a  multitude  of  other  gazettes,  some  of  which  were  viru¬ 
lent  beyond  conception.  Here  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
foreign  papers  printed  in  French,  which  made  sport  of 
the  Majesties  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  and  soured  their 


I  the  Majesties  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  and  soured  their 
I  royal  minds  :  — 

I  Nouvelles  Ordinaires  de  Londres,  1650-54;  Gazette  di 
\  Bruxelles,  1654-1711  ;  Gazette  cP Amsterdam,  1663-1791; 


easy  to  seize  the  numerous  copies  of  these  prints  which 
were  smuggled  into  Paris.  Moreover,  it  was  not  quite  fair 
that  Paris  should  be  deprived  of  its  news-sheet  because  M. 


■'  *  There  wm  never  a  paper  called  the  QazfUt  df  HoUande.  The  Mine  su 
applied  collectively  to  all  the  French  Oaaettee  printed  on  Dutch  terniory  R* 
circulation  in  France. 


THE  FRENCH  PRESS. 


Uerevre  Hislorique  de  La  Haye,  1686-1772  ;  Lettres  d’Am- 
iKrdam,  1680-90 ;  Lettres  de  La  Haye,  1692-1728  ;  Journal 
^  rEurops  (Strasburg),  1696;  Esprit  des  Cours  de 
jEvrope  (Portsmouth  and  Brussels),  1699-1710;  Nouvelles 
jfi  Cmrs  (T Europe  (London),  1710-15 ;  La  Quintessence  des 
Nouvelles  (Amsterdam),  1712-27  ;  Memoires  Critiques,  1722; 
It  Nouvelliste  sans  fard  (Cologne  and  Cleves),  1723-25  ; 
Qosrrier  (T Avignon,  1733-88  ;  Gazette  d’ Utrecht,  1734-87; 


public,  who  would  buy  the  loyal  papers  expecting  to  find 
treason  there,  and  be  deceived  for  their  pains.  But  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  not  of  long  duration  —  lor  the  only  people 
confused  were  the  police  agents,  who  could  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  examining  the  newspaper  in  every  reader’s  hand 
to  see  if  it  was  a  genuine  sheet  or  a  counterfeit.  The 
result  was,  that  everybody  bought  the  disloyal  gazettes 
and  pretended,  if  caught,  that  the  purchase  had  been  made 


\i^veau  Mercurede  La  Haye,  n i0-5i;  Magazin  des  Fvene-  j  under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  loyal  print,  as  the 
(Amsterdam),  1741 ;  Epilogueur  Politique  (Amster-  |  words  cum  privUegio  certified.  As  a  last  resource,  the 
(Jjm),  1^41-42;  Demosthenes  Modems  (Amsterdam),  1746-  i  licensing  of  Parisian  gazettes  under  provincial  names  or 
iVLe  Moissonneur  (Utrecht),  1741-42;  Journal  Universel  \  dating  places,  as  above  mentioned,  was  attempted,  and  this 
ii’La  Haye,  mS-iT ;  Nouvelliste  Suisse  {^e\iich§ttel),n a-  i  was  fkirly  successful.  The  Republique  des  Lettres,  Bibli- 
68;  L’Observateur  Hollandais  (La  Haye),  1755  ;  V Annie  otheque  Universelle,  Journal  de  Medecine  (half  political), 

pditique,  1758  ;  Courrier  du  1682  (this  paper,  and  Lettres  Historiques,  are  the  most  celebrated  of  the 

pablished  at  Stra.sburg,  exists  still)  ;  Gazette  des  Pays  Bos,  j  papers  launched  from  1682  to  1692;  and  in  1702-4  and 
1760-65;  Gazette  des  Gazette.s  (Bouillion),  1760-89  ;  L'Ob-  |  1705  appeared  successively  the /ourna/ de  I’rewotw, /ourna/ 
Kmleur  Franfais  a  Londres,  1769-72;  Gazette  des  Deux  j  de  Verdun,  and  Journal  Litteraire  de  Blois,  all  three  well 
Pent*  (Zweibrucken),  1770  ;  Lettres  Historiques  de  Cologne,  '  written  and  highly  popular. 

j788.<)8.  :  The  Journal  de  Tricoux  was  edited  by  Jesuits  and  lasted 

That  these  papers  were  not  foes  to  be  despised  may  be  many  years ;  the  Journal  de  Verdun  was  conducted  by  a 
seen  from  the  long  time  which  many  of  them  lasted;  and  '  man  named  Claude  Jordan,  who  passed  for  a  most  devoted 
jereral  volumes  might  be  written  about  the  stratagems  em-  !  subject ;  but  who,  whilst  editing  a  loyal  paper  for  the 
ployed  for  introducing  them  into  France,  and  the  diverse  ;  King,  was  secret  editor  of  that  very  Gazette  de  Leyde, 
methods  adopted  by  the  Crown  to  combat  them.  They  which  he  had  been  commissioned  to  counteract,  as  was 
entered  France  in  herring-tubs,  in  bottles  presumed  to  i  found  out  after  his  death,  to  the  stupefaction  of  all  well- 
contain  Rhine  wine,  in  bales  of  cloth,  oyster-barrels,  boots,  !  thinking  minds.  The  Journal  Litteraire  de  Blois  was  in  the 
cost-linings,  and  even  in  the  muzzles  of  cannon  returning  :  hands  of  a  doctor  who  had  adopted  the  ingenious  and  most 
from  war.  Coming  back  to  France  to  winter  after  a  cam-  '  satisfactory  theory  that  people  who  disregarded  the  Biblical 
psign  in  Flanders,  Marshal  Vauban  ordered  a  battery  to  ;  precept  about  honoring  the  King  invariably  jHjrished  by  a 
halt  and  fire  a  salute  to  the  French  flag  within  sight  of  the  violent  death,  which  Nature  provided  for  them  if  the  hang- 
frontier.  Of  the  six  pieces  that  were  drawn  up  for  this  i  man  did  not.  He  published  horrible  instances  of  this  in 
purpose  five  were  found  rammed  to  the  mouth  with  copies  '  the  form  of  tales,  relating  how  various  factious  persons  had, 
of  the  Gazette  d'  Amsterdam,  which  a  captain  of  artillery  '  within  his  own  knowledge,  fallen  from  housetops,  died  of 
had  put  there  “to  prevent  the  damp  from  getting  into  the  j  small-pox,  or  been  bitten  oy  mad  dogs.  It  must  nave  been 
guns,”  as  he  laughingly  said.  Vauban  appears  to  have  !  entertaining  literature  for  family  reading  when  the  curtains 
laughed  too,  though  he  ordered  the  gazettes  to  be  torn  up  !  were  drawn  after  dark  ;  and  the  paper  sold  well, 
and  distributed  as  wadding.  The  papers  were,  in  fact,  |  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  rush  of  financial  papers 
irrepressible.  In  vain  was  it  that  the  King’s  ambassadors  I  which  occurred  under  the  Regency,  whilst  Law’s  bubble 
complained  of  them ;  in  vain  was  it  thcit  Louis  XIV.  con-  i  Mississippi  Company  was  turning  Frenchmen’s  heads, 
quered  Holland,  actuated  in  his  hatred  for  that  country  |  Most  of  these,  though  they  professed  to  appear  regularly 
principally  by  the  gazettes  it  produced ;  in  vain  was  it  I  every  day,  were  simple  placards  with  sensational  headings, 
that  ine  importation  of  all  foreign  Journals  was  declared  such  as  —  “Important  list  of  Beggars  who  have  been 
high  treason.  The  papers  filtered  across  the  frontier,  no  enriched  by  M.  Law’s  shares ;  ”  “  Account  of  the  sudden 
one  could  tell  how.  fortune  of  Marie  Bontran,  who  was  cook  to  Mme.  Begon, 

One  day  Louis  XIV.  marched  into  the  Galhre  des  Glaces  1  and  has  now  a  coach  of  her  own,  thanks  to  M.  Law  1  ’’ 
at  Versailles,  livid  with  rage,  and  holding  a  newspaper  !  They  must  have  been,  in  many  cases,  advertisements 
clenched  in  his  hand.  The  whole  Court  were  assembled  j  launched  by  Law  himself,  for  this  enterprising  Scotchman 
and  quaked  at  the  signs  of  fury  which  were  unusual  with  !  was  considerably  in  advance  of  his  age  in  matters  of  charla- 
the  King,  for  he  seldom  went  beyond  waspishness.  “  Mon-  i  tanry.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  planned  to 
sieur  de  la  Reynie,”  he  cried  shrilly  to  the  Lieutenant  of  I  found  a  daily  paper  of  as  vast  proportions  as  any  we  have 
Police,  “  this  must  be  put  a  stop  to.  Any  man,  no  matter  !  now.  The  Daily  Courant  had  been  started  in  London  in 
what  may  be  his  rank,  who  is  found  with  one  of  these  I  1702,  and  Law,  being  grandiose  in  all  his  views,  wished  to 
papers  in  his  possession,  shall  answer  for  it  with  his  head.”  j  set  up  a  journal  “  five  times  as  large”  as  the  Courant,  and 
Half  an  hour  later,  drawing  his  handkerchief  from  his  on  the  joint-stock  system,  like  his  Company.  Had  he  not 
pocket,  he  pulled  out  a  Dutch  Gazette  which  some  nimble-  been  ruined,  it  is  probable  this  scheme  would  have  been 
lingered  courtier  had  dropped  there,  probably  to  show  the  carried  into  effect,  and  have  met  with  success,  for  the 
absurdity  of  punishing  people  for  what  might  be  a  mere  Regent  was  Law’s  resolute  backer,  admired  him,  and 

accident.  As  to  Louis  X^  and  his  mistresses,  Mme.  de  would  have  followed  him  into  any  venture.  As  it  was,  a 

Pompadour  and  Mme.  du  Barry,  they  were  continually  dis-  :  gazetteer,  called  Saint  Gelais,  tried  to  establish  a  daily 
covering  newspaper  extracts  thrust  by  unknown  hands  in  paper  in  1717,  but  two  numbers  of  it  only  were  published,^ 

places  where  they  would  be  sure  to  find  them.  The  Due  and  the  J'rench  were  destined  to  wait  until  1777  before  the 

de  Richelieu  talking  one  day  of  the  scurrilousness  of  Journal  de  Paris  came  and  supplied  a  want  which  had  long 

foreign  journalists,  Mme.  da  Barry  answered  spitefully,  “  I  ceased  to  exist  in  most  other  European  states.  Previously 

•bould  like  to  see  into  your  heart  and  find  how  many  of  to  1777  French  newspapers  appeared  once  or  at  most  twice 

those  scurrilous  papers  you  had  brought  with  you  to  V'er-  ,  ,  r  ,ji  v,,  d  •  ,  u  j 

^  ^  T  “i,  t  1  >  In  16(6  Francois  CollKtet  started  a  JburnoZ  dr  to  mu*  Po/ij,  tnd  hoped 

wiles  to  put  into  my  Japan  vases.  ‘  Into  my  heart,  to  bring  it  out  every  day.  lie  published  one  copy,  and  was  thrown  into 

Madame,”  answered  the  witty  Duke;  “you  surely  don’t  prison  by  the  Af^rrurr’s  editor  for  infringement.  This  one  copy  bears  d.stu 

imaoinu  vnii,.  V,o„  1.,A  U  . I..  a  4th  July,  and  relates  how  1000  persons  were  drowned  in  less  than  a  week  by 

magine  your  sex  has  left  me  heart  enough  to  keep  a  record  bathing  in  the  Seine  during  excessive  heat.  Some  practical  joker  cut  tli 

UlCre  of  all  the  good  things  I  do.”  On  another  occasion  rope  which  bad  been  hung  across  the  Seine  for  the  convenience  of  people 

Louis  XV.  remarked  :  “  1  wish  my  best  friends  would  save  could  not  swim.  All  who  were  ho'ding  on  were  carried  away  by  the 

.  1 1  c  ■  *'  <  stream  and  drowned.  This  took  place  on  the  i9th  June,  and  30u  corpses 

inemseives  the  trouble  of  putting  newspapers  under  my  were  picked  out  on  the  morrow.  St.  Geiais’s  venture  in  171 1  was  also  crushed 
uspkin  to  prove  their  love  for  me.  I  take  their  affection  the  Mircurr  and  OaztlU  de  France  acting  in  concert.  iVe  learn  from  one 
for  irrantnd  ••  of  his  two  numbers  that  the  Srst  public  masked  ball  at  the  Opera  took  place 

giauu^  wunoul  mat.  on  the  2d  January,  1716,  and  these  baiu  had  become  all  the  rage  in  1717. 

U)U18  AlV.  hit  upon  the  idea  of  publishing  papers  in  The  TheltreFranpols  took  to  giving  one  every  week  throughout  thecarnival, 

Psris  which  should  bear  the  titles  Gazelle  de  Lemlp  and  the  theatre  was  lit  by  sixty-four  chandeliers,  with  eighteeu  branches; 

Oa,.!,.  L  lines  OI  sjozeue  ae  L.eyae,  toUl,  1152  wax  candies.  The  admission  was  one  crown  per  man,  but  nothing 

'pozeue  a  Amsterdam,  etc.,  hoping  thereby  to  confuse  the  for  ladies,  and  the  bail  began  at  10  r.  m.  andended  at  8  the  next  morning. 
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a  week.  The  Gazette  de  France  was  the  only  paper  that 
continued  to  publish  supplements,  amounting  occasionally 
to  six  or  seven,  within  a  fortnight;  but  these  were  in 
general  like  the  supplements  of  the  London  Gazette,  records 
of  promotions  and  official  acts,  rather  than  re(X)rts  of  news. 
The  impediment  to  daily  papers  in  France  was,  that  jour¬ 
nalists  could  never  be  sure  of  their  property  for  two  days 
together ;  and  it  would  have  been  folly  to  embark  capital 
in  a  speculation  which  any  court  lady,  favorite,  or  under¬ 
strapping  clerk  could  have  snuffed  out  with  a  breath  to 
gratify  a  minute’s  resentment. 

IV. 

We  come  now  to  that  period  of  the  eighteenth  century 
when  politics  were  at  a  standstill,  and  when  the  battles  of 
the  Philosophers  with  the  Church  absorbed  all  men’s  ener¬ 
gies.  It  was  the  era  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  d’Alembert, 
Kousseau,  Grimm,  the  Encyclopaedia,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits.  Fury  is  a  mild  word  to  describe  the  animus 
exhibited  by  both  parties  in  this  desperate  struggle. 
Writers  were  thrown  into  the  Bastille  every  day,  came  out 
again  and  set  to  work  afresh  with  more  violence  than  ever. 
Hie  King,  his  mistresses,  his  policy,  and  the  perilous  state 
of  the  national  hnances  were  all  lost  sight  of.  The  great 
question  was,  “  Ought  Christianism  to  be  maintained  or 
not  V  ”  To  which  a  quarter  of  Paris  said  “  Yes,”  while  the 
other  three  quarters  cried  “  No,”  and  the  point  was  fought 
over  with  pen  and  ink. 

There  were  then  two  sorts  of  writers  besides  the  Philos¬ 
ophers,  namely,  the  Gazetteers  and  the  Journalists.  The 
former  wrote  for  the  papers  licensed  to  talk  of  politics,  the 
latter  were  attached  to  the  literary  prints,  whose  name  was 
legion,  and  of  course  the  two  sets  hated  and  despised  each 
other  cordially.  The  Gazetteer  maintained  that  any  scare¬ 
crow  was  fit  for  a  Journalist,  and  the  Journalist  retorted 
that  a  man  must  have  a  grovelling  soul  to  be  a  Gazetteer. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  Gazetteers  were  the  better  men, 
being  the  richer,  and  the  Journalists  would  mostly  have 
been  glad  to  become  Gazetteers  could  they  have  obtained 
employment  on  the  ptolitical  papers.  A  similar  feud  raged 
during  the  first  and  second  Empires  between  the  Grands 
Journalistes  and  the  Petits  Journalistes,  and  the  quarrel 
may  be  summed  up  as  Fine  Coat  v.  Shabby  Coat,  and  vice 
versa.  There  were  a  few  exceptional  journalists,  however, 
who  steadily  declined  preferment  to  the  higher  prints,  and 
gloried  in  expending  a  talent  that  was  essentially  French 
on  flimsy  little  sheets,  whose  wit  and  popularity  were  far  in 
excess  of  their  volume  and  commercial  value.  In  the  battle 
of  Philosophy  the  Gazetteers  took  part  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  with  grave  arguments  and  scholarly  essays ;  the 
Journalists  waged  war  with  puns,  songs,  and  ridicule.  A 
few  took  no  part  whatever,  hut  splashed  the  combatants  on 
either  side  with  their  pens  most  impartially. 

The  journalists  of  the  Encyclopaedic  era  were  queer 
souls,  who  lived  in  garrets  and  dined  chiefly  ofi*  fried 
potatoes,  served  in  a  paper  by  the  stove-woman  round  the 
corner.  Almost  every  big  street  had  its  journalist,  and  an 
own  particular  print,  which  this  lean  but  indefatigable 
being  published  on  candle  paper  once  a  week.  The  man 
was  known  down  the  thoroughfare.  He  chronicled  the 
marriages,  births,  or  connubial  woes  of  his  neighbors;  he 
was  welcome  to  a  dinner  now  and  then,  and  it  was  always 
remembered  that  he  ate  much.  If  he  showed  himself  elo¬ 
quent  in  praising  the  comeliness  or  good  wares  of  the 
fruiteress  down-stairs,  maybe  he  had  a  smile  and  a  bag  of 
apples  given  him  for  nothing ;  if  he  went  on  the  opposite 
tack,  he  risked  having  a  saucepanful  of  kitchen  water 
emptied  over  him  next  time  he  passed.  In  either  case  — 
apples  or  kitchen  water  diminished  in  no  respect  the 
amicable  relations  he  kept  up  with  the  neighborhood  ;  and 
the  grocers  of  the  district  called  him  an  honest  rogue  good- 
humoredly.  It  was  no  great  matter  to  him,  if  he  were  paid 
for  the  copies  of  his  journal,  which  he  personally  hawked 
about,  in  cash  or  kind,  and  a  pound  of  sausages  for  three 
copies,  two  rush-dips  for  a  single  number,  or  a  pair  of 
breeches  for  a  whole  half  year’s  subscription,  were  remu¬ 


nerations  he  could  not  afford  to  despise.  People  con6ded 
to  him  their  grievances,  and  besought  him  to  libel  their  I 
neighbors,  which  he  did  obligingly  enough,  if  he  had  ao 
special  reason  for  refusing ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence 
he  had  always  a  few  grudges  stalking  after  him,  thonoh 
these  desisted  in  time,  for  the  journalist  bad  a  soothiao 
tongue.  ° 

Some  morning  the  whole  street  would  be  thrown  into  i 
state  of  commotion,  and  the  inhabitants  would  troop  out  of 
their  doors  to  see  their  domestic  chronicler  marched  awar 
solemnly  between  two  tipstaffs,  and  in  a  somewhat  hang, 
dog  mood,  to  the  Bastille.  Perhaps  it  was  a  debt ;  per¬ 
haps  a  too  bold  shot  at  some  one  in  place  —  clerk,  beadle, 
recruiting-sergeant,  or  what  not.  Then  there  would  be 
much  cackling  in  the  street  and  cries  of  compassion,  and 
the  rancor  for  past  libel,  if  any  survived,  would  melt 
away  ;  and  the  apple-woman,  the  stove-woman,  the  tailofi 
wife,  and  the  cobbler’s  niece  would  take  turns  at  goinv  to 
the  prison  and  passing  the  poor  journalist  a  few  delicaciei 
through  the  iron  bars. 

But  he  was  not  an  important  bird  enough  to  be  caged  for 
any  length  of  time  —  he  was  a  tomtit,  not  an  eagle— and 
it  was  never  very  long  before  the  sun  shone  again  upon 
him,  as  he  was  released  from  durance  and  cautioned  not  to 
come  there  again.  Then  he  would  find  a  bouquet  on  his 
garret  sill  when  he  returned  home ;  and  the  neighbors 
would  treat  him  to  roast  veal,  and  broach  a  cheap  bottle  of 
vin  d’Argenteuil  in  his  honor.  Sadness  had  reigned  whilst 
he  was  away,  mirth  and  joy  had  attended  the  resumption 
of  his  duties  as  a  censor  of  state  polity  and  a  purchaser  of 
fried  potatoes.  The  journalist  was  never  rich,  for  money 
melted  in  his  fingers,  and  he  seldom  married,  because  mar¬ 
riage  is  incompatible  with  the  pursuit  of  literature  and  gal¬ 
lantry,  which  should  go  hand  in  hand.  The  customary 
end  of  the  journalist  was  the  hospital  and  a  deal  coffin,  and 
his  usual  epitaph  was  :  “  C’dtait  un  bon  diable !  ” 

The  Encyclopaedists,  Voltaire  at  the  head  of  them,  dis¬ 
liked  the  journalist,  and  called  him  gueux,  coquin,  and  other 
energetic  things,  because  the  journalist  set  light  store  by 
fame  to  whatever  eminence  it  attained,  and  would  writeof 
an  Encyclopaedist  as  of  any  other  man.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Voltaire  hated  and  persecuted  others  be¬ 
sides  the  representatives  of  French  Grub  Street.  He  was 
not  a  liberal  for  all  bis  philosophy,  and  people  who  picture 
him  as  turning  at  bay  upon  a  whole  pack  of  curs  who 
snarled  at  his  heels,  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the 
story.  So  long  as  the  church  was  in  the  ascendant,  the 
Encyclopaedists  no  doubt  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Their 
works  were  burned  by  the  hangman,  they  themselves  peo¬ 
pled  the  Bastille  in  squads,  and  if  they  escaped  the  halter, 
IS  was  owing  to  no  fault  of  their  enemies.  But  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  the  tables  were  reversed,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  curious  than  the  alacrity  of  the  lately  per¬ 
secuted  philosophers  to  pay  off  old  scores,  and  so  prove 
that  a  man  may  be  a  great  liberal  in  theory,  and  yet  dearly 
love  a  little  quiet  oppression  for  his  own  private  behoof. 

There  were  three  writers  of  distinction  and  honor,  I’Abbi 
Desfontaines,  I’Abbd  Grosier,  and  M.  Freron,  who  are 
classed  in  most  men’s  minds,  on  the  strength  of  Voltaire’s 
description  of  them,  as  imbeciles  of  the  choicest  sort.  They 
were  virtually  the  three  defenders  of  Christianity  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  only  men  who  endeavored  with¬ 
out  anger  or  bad  language  to  withstand  the  flood  of  impiety 
which  had  been  let  loose  over  the  land  in  the  name  of  free 
thought.  Frdron  in  particular  was  a  most  polite  and  just 
controversialist,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
treated  as  the  blackest  of  scoundrels  by  the  Encyclopsedist^ 
whose  infallibility  he  had  contested,  and  Voltaire  did  hii 
honest  best  to  ruin  him.  This,  then,  was  the  condition  of 
the  Press  at  the  close  of  Louis  XV.’s  reign :  The  philoso¬ 
phers  had  triumphed,  but  the  Press,  taken  as  a  body,  and 
as  regards  freedom,  moderation,  and  respectability  gener¬ 
ally,  had  not  made  a  step  forward  since  the  time  of  Renau- 
dot  and  Loret.  There  were  brilliant  writers,  and  honest 
writer.-i,  but  the  Encyclopaedists,  who  might  have  done  much 
for  the  liberty  of  Journalism  by  showing  themselves  gener¬ 
ous  after  their  victory,  established  the  precedent  that  the 
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ippermost  party  in  France  should  always  keep  the  lower¬ 
most  under  heel,  and,  above  all,  gag  it.  D’Alembert,  one 

the  first  apostles  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  actually  peti¬ 
tioned  Frederick  the  Great  to  suppress  the  Courrier  du 
Bas-Rhin,  which  had  criticised  one  of  his,  D’Alembert’s, 
books  too  candidly ;  and  the  despotic  King  was  compelled 
to  remind  this  ex[>onent  of  liberty  that  the  first  of  Man’s 
gights  is  to  have  a  free  tongue.  With  the  accession  of 
^is  XVI.,  the  French  Press  entered  upon  the  third  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  history.  Speculative  philosophy  was  shelved, 
ind  gazetteers  and  journalists  applied  themselves  to  the 
work  of  preparing  that  great  Revolution  which  sent  most 
of  them  to  the  scaffold. 

Erratum.  —  A  confusion  of  persons  was  inadvertently  made 
in  the  previous  article  on  the  French  Press.  It  was  with  Anne 
de  Bourbon,  Duchess  of  Longueville,  and  not  with  Marie  de 
Longueville,  Duchess  of  Nemours,  that  the  Duke  de  la  lloche- 
foncsuld  fell  in  love.  Mile,  de  Longueville  wrs  step-daughter 
to  Mine,  de  Longueville.  Also,  for  the  words,  “  Rctz’s  hench¬ 
man  Gondi,”  read  "  Rctz’s  henchman  and  relative  Ambroise  de 
Gondi.” 
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There  are  some  little  cut-and-dried  taunts  which  lie 
ready  to  the  hands  of  controversialists,  as  cannon-balls  are 
piled  upon  the  ramparts  of  a  fort,  to  be  used  Irrespectively 
of  their  propriety  in  any  given  case.  Such,  for  example,  is 
the  doctrine  that  all  bullies  are  cowards.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
wn  for  supposing  this  to  be  true ;  some  very  brave  men 
have  bragged  intolerably  of  their  prowess,  and  been  tyran¬ 
nical  on  the  strength  of  their  boasts.  But  then  it  is  very 
pleasant  when  bullying  does  turn  out  to  be  associated  with 
cowardice ;  and  perhaps  mankind  have  a  right  to  suppress 
w  offensive  a  custom  by  assuming,  without  too  rigid  an  in- 
(|airy  into  the  facts,  that  the  association  is  invariable.  A 
lunilar  doctrine  is  the  plausible  commonplace  about  the 
credulity  of  sceptics.  It  is  of  course  true  that  disbelief  of 
wme  of  our  favorite  tenets  will  very  frequently  accompany 
the  acceptance  of  some  which  we  decline  to  accept ;  and  if 
everybody  is  sceptical  who  hesitates  to  swallow  our  dog¬ 
mas  whole,  and  everybody  credulous  whose  dogmas  we  can¬ 
not  swallow,  credulity  and  scepticism  will  constantly  go  to¬ 
gether.  But  we  fear  that  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
are  a  good  many  people  into  whose  minds  any  belief  X)n  any 
subject  can  only  be  forced  by  downright  violence ;  and 
whose  rounded  and  complete  scepticism  affords  no  lever¬ 
age  for  this  comfortable  taunt. 

Another  theory  of  the  same  class  is  the  supposed  modesty 
of  genius.  The  convenience  of  this  doctrine,  if  it  were  well 
founded,  would  be  undeniable.  There  is  nothing  so  pleas- 
ut  to  some  {)eople  as  dashing  the  vanity  of  their  neighbors. 
It  is  comfortable  to  assume  that  the  very  fact  that  a  man 
thinks  himself  a  genius  amounts  to  a  demonstrative  proof 
that  be  is  not ;  for  if  that  doctrine  were  once  well  es¬ 
tablished,  our  drawing-rooms  and  platforms  would  be 
•wept  clear  of  one  of  the  most  annoying  varieties  of  civil¬ 
ized  human  being.  It  would  indeed  be  satisfactory  to  have 
a  conclusive  reply  to  the  demand  for  social  blackmail  in- 
cemntly  put  forward  by  persons  hungering  and  thirsting 
adulation.  Moreover,  wo  have  a  more  amiable  npo- 
bve  for  wishing  the  doctrine  to  be  true.  There  can  be  no 
wubt  that  modesty,  if  not  a  condition  of  genius,  at  least 
•dds  to  it  an  inimitable  ^ace.  A  man  who  is  really  a  first- 
rate  authority  gains  our  hearts  most  rapidly  by  genuine  un¬ 
willingness  to  stand  upon  his  dignity.  Few  men  are  free 
Mough  from  snobbishness  to  resist  the  flattery  of  a  king 
who  condescends  to  meet  them  on  equal  terms ;  and  it  is 
jn  even  more  delicate  piece  of  flattery  when  a  thinker, 
honored  throughout  Europe,  condescends  to  take  your 
opinion  as  worthy  of  comparison  with  his  own.  The 
**  ^  great  that  we  naturally  trjr  to  attribute 
H  to  the  great  men  of  old.  We  contrive  to  give  ourselves 
j  ,1*^  hypothetical  flattery  by  fancying  Shakespeare  in- 
dnlging  in  the  give-and-take  of  ordinary  conversation  with 
®en  in  no  degree  better  than  ourselves,  and  perfectly  un¬ 


conscious  of  his  own  rightful  supremacy.  It  raises  us  in 
our  own  opinion  to  think  that,  if  we  had  lived  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago,  we  might  have  been  freely  admitted  to 
so  high  a  privilege.  Now,  as  the  biographers  and  critics 
of  men  of  first-rate  genius  have  been  generally  given  to  ex- 
j  cessive  admiration,  this  grace  which  ought  to  have  been 
I  characteristic,  has  therefore  been  represented  as  actually 
I  characteristic,  of  all  the  greatest  men  in  the  world.  The 
I  portraits  having  really  been  colored  by  this  belief,  they  are, 
according  to  our  ordinary  logic,  adduced  as  a  conclusive 

Eroof  that  the  belief  must  be  a  sound  one ;  and  moralists 
ave  ventured  to  lay  down  as  a  general  principle  the  doc- 
I  trine  that  true  genius  is  free  from  self-consciousness. 

If  we  endeavor  to  test  the  doctrine  by  facts,  however,  we 
are  very  soon  brought  into  a  difficulty.  We  may  say  that 
modesty,  so  far  as  it  refers  to  an  intellectual  condition, 
means  that  a  man’s  estimate  of  his  own  talents  is  not  exces¬ 
sive.  In  this  respect  the  man  of  genius  certainly  diflers 
widely  from  his  inferiors.  There  are,  we  should  say  at  a 
random  guess,  at  least  a  dozen  systems  of  universal  phi¬ 
losophy  propounded  .every  year  with  the  utmost  gravity  by 
men  who  have  really  learnt  nothing  but  the  art  of  using 
I  long  words.  The  authors  are  just  as  pretentious  as  Hegel 
I  or  Comte,  and  fancy  that  they  have  found  the  one  key  to 
I  the  everlasting  enigma.  In  nearly  all  these  cases  we  should 
I  be  inclined  to  say  that  a  man’s  vanity  was  preposterous, 
except  in  so  far  as  his  utter  ignorance  might  conceal  from 
him  the  true  nature  of  his  pretensions.  In  one  case,  how- 
I  ever,  in  a  century,  the  philosopher,  though  he  has  not  solved 
everything,  has  revolutionized, the  whole  system  of  thought. 
If  so,  we  do  not  call  him  vain  ;  we  simply  admire  his  justi¬ 
fiable  self-confidence.  The  ninety-nine  humbugs  grossly 
over-estimated  their  powers,  whereas  he  was  really  as  great 
a  man,  or  nearly  as  great  a  man,  as  he  supposed.  The  fact 
I  is  undeniable ;  but  the  argument  is  not  really  conclusive. 

I  Conceit  does  not  really  depend  on  the  relation  between 
a  man’s  true  value  and  his  estimate  of  his  value.  If  so,  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  for  some  great  men  to  be  con¬ 
ceited  at  all.  If  Shakespeare,  for  example,  had  guessed 
;  only  one  half  of  the  truth  about  himself,  if  he  had  known 
that  the  minutest  details  of  his  life  and  writings  were  to  be 
discussed  in  all  civilized  languages,  that  his  influence  would 
revolutionize  foreign  literatures,  centuries  after  his  death, 
and  that  Ben  Jonson  and  Fletcher  would  appear  to  his 
posterity  as  mere  pigmies  by  his  side,  he  would  have  been 
thrown  off  his  balance  by  sheer  astonishment.  Such  in¬ 
cense  would  have  been  too  strong  for  any  mortal  brain. 
And  in  this  sense  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  man  of 
genius  to  be  conceited.  Nobody,  however  brilliant  bis 
promise,  can  be  confident  that  he  will  draw  one  of  the  stu¬ 
pendous  prizes  in  the  vast  lottery  of  life.  A  young  man 
who  should  say,  I  will  be  a  Shakespeare,  or  a  Dante,  or  a 
Homer,  would  either  be,  or  be  in  the  way  of  becoming,  a 
fool.  Genius  must  so  far  be  unconscious  that  it  can 
scarcely  dare  to  recognize  its  own  superlative  merit,  atad 
yet  a  man  may  conceivably  bo  overpowered  even  by  a 
revelation  of  only  a  part  of  his  own  glory. 

In  another  sense  genius  must  be  necessarily  more  or  less 
unconscious.  Newton  is  supposed  to  have  said  that  his 
mathematical  excellence  was  due  to  nothing  but  to  bis  hav¬ 
ing  labored  more  perseveringly  than  others.  And  the 
theory  has  been  packed  into  a  formula  that  genius  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  trouble.  In  spite  of 
the  great  names  which  may  be  adduced  in  behalf  of  this 
doctrine,  we  venture  to  think  that  the  source  of  the  fallacy 
is  transparent.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  fact,  which  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  that  a  capacity  for  endurance  is  just  as 
rare  and  valuable  an  endowment  as  a  capacity  for  immedi¬ 
ate  insight;  and  that  a  man,  for  example,  who  can  keep  hit 
mind  fixed  upon  a  mathematical  problem  for  many  hours 
together,  as  Newton  is  said  to  have  done,  has  one  of  the 
rarest  of  powers.  But  the  argument  is  more  vitally  defect¬ 
ive.  Newton  saw  that,  by  allowing  his  mind  to  dwell  upon 
certain  problems,  they  gradually  became  clear  to  him,  and 
that  the  longer  he  could  attend  to  them  the  clearer  his 
mind  became.  In  other  words,  since  his  success  in  mathe¬ 
matical  operations  varied  as  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed 
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upon  them,  he  assumed  that  the  labor  was  the  one  essential 
element  of  success.  But  obviously  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  same  amount  of  labor  from  a  feeble  brain  would  produce 
equal  effects.  The  length  of  time  during  which  a  problem 
was  exposed  to  the  action  of  his  intellectual  digestion  was 
one  condition  of  his  success ;  but  so  was  the  vigor  of  the  di¬ 
gestion  for  a  given  time.  In  short,  Newton  could  compare 
his  own  mental  operations,  and  pronounce  those  to  have 
been  most  fruitful  which  were  most  laborious ;  but  he  could 
not  look  into  the  mind  of  another  man,  and  see  by  compari¬ 
son  how  slow  and  blundering  was  hb  reasoning  machinery 
in  comparison  with  his  own. 

We  are  all  liable  to  make  mistakes  of  this  kind,  in  one 
way  or  the  other.  We  fancy  that  a  man  of  genius  has  ac¬ 
complished  success  by  a  lucky  hit,  because  we  cannot  at  all 
realize  the  facility  with  which  he  can  at  a  given  moment 
command  all  the  resources  of  his  mind.  And,  in  revenge,  , 
the  man  of  genius  attributes  to  obstinacy  or  idleness  what  i 
is  the  result  of  good,  plain,  honest  stupidity.  Each  of  us  j 
can  only  have  direct  experience  of  the  working  of  one  mind ;  i 
and  we  naturally  assume,  till  the  contrary  has  been  forced  i 
upon  us,  that  all  other  minds  are  cast  in  the  same  mould. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if,  for  a  brief  period  of  his  life,  j 
everybody  was  condemned  to  be  a  schoolmaster  or  a  cram-  j 
mer,  in  order  that  he  might  more  or  less  fathom  the  stupen¬ 
dous  abysses  of  human  stupidity.  Meanwhile  it  is  easy  to  ^ 
understand  how  a  Newton  or  a  Pascal,  to  whom  proposi-  | 
tions  ordinarily  reached  by  long  processes  of  calculation  | 
appear  to  be  self-evident  truths,  may  be  unconscious  of  the  . 
ditlerence  between  himself  and  his  fellows.  It  does  not 
occur  to  them  that  men  can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  in  ; 
broad  daylight,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  tnat  they  arc  wil-  ^ 
fully  closing  their  eyes.  I 

Misconceptions,  however,  of  this  kind,  though  perhaps 
favorable  to  humility,  are  certainly  compatible  even  with  i 
extravagant  vanity.  The  estimate  which  we  form  of  our  ' 
own  talents  has  but  an  indirect  relation  to  what  is  really  a 
question  of  character.  A  man  may  be  intolerably  conceited 
on  the  strength  of  a  quality  which,  even  on  his  own  show¬ 
ing,  is  a  trifle.  We  have  known  a  clergyman,  otherwise  of  j 
apostolic  humility,  who  could  not  conceal  his  appreciation  | 
of  a  leg  admirably  adapted  for  episcopal  costume.  Of  j 
course  he  would  not  have  seriously  maintained  the  proposi-  | 
tion  that  good  legs  give  a  man  a  claim  to  unusual  res[)ect, 
or  even  to  ecclesiastical  preferment ;  but  yet  bis  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  fair  proportions  enabled  him  to  enter  society 
and  even  to  express  opinions  on  facts,  say  of  dogmatic  the-  I 
ology,  to  which  legs  have  no  distinct  relation.  Perhaps  j 
bis  legs  were  even  more  beautiful  than  he  supposed ;  but  j 
that  did  not  justify  the  extreme  complacency  which  their  j 
contemplation  imparted  to  his  reflections  even  upon  differ¬ 
ent  topics.  If  a  man’s  head  may  be  turned  by  such  a  trifle, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  even  a  moderate  estimate  of  his 
intellectual  excellence  may  have  a  similar  effect.  A  man’s 
poetry  may  be  better  than  he  thinks  it;  and  yet  his  opinion 
of  it  may  make  him  more  presumptuous  than  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  would  justify.  A  millionaire  who  only  knows 
of  half  his  own  fortune  may  still  be  presumptuous.  i 

That  men  of  genius  are  in  fact  frequently  self-conscious  j 
does  not  require  proof  so  much  as  it  would  require  to  be  | 
proved  that  some  such  men  can  still  escape  self-conscious¬ 
ness  ;  and  the  excuse  that  they  do  not  exaggerate  their 
own  merit  is  really  irrelevant.  It  would  be  more  judicious 
to  point  out  in  such  cases  that  vanity  within  certain  limits  i 
is  really  an  almost  essential  quality.  A  disposition  at  least  j 
which  for  all  practical  purposes  is  undistinguishable  from  i 
vanity  is  a  necessary  stimulus  to  a  youth  who  would  do 
anything  great.  No  young  man,  for  example,  however  re-  i 
markable  his  talent,  could  ever  have  been  justified  in  cold 
blood  “  in  taking  all  knowledge  to  be  his  province.”  The  j 
chances  of  a  complete  failure  were  so  much  greater  than  i 
the  chances  of  even  modified  success,  that  a  very  exuberant 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  was  implied  in  the  undertak¬ 
ing.  A  man  must  be  vain  enough,  according  to  the  old 
metaphor,  to  aim  at  the  moon  in  order  that  he  may  get  to 
the  top  of  the  tree.  In  the  more  active  walks  of  life,  it  is 
true,  most  people  have  their  vanity  pretty  well  knocked  { 


out  of  them.  They  learn  in  a  few  years,  and  at  the  pric* 
of  a  good  many  failures,  what  it  is  that  they  can  really  do ' 
and  then,  unless  they  are  fools,  they  plan  their  undertak¬ 
ings  upon  a  reasonable  estimate  of  their  own  abilitiea 
But  there  are  other  spheres  of  activity  in  which  the  com¬ 
forting  influence  of  a  good  cheerful  vanity  is  required  al¬ 
most  to  the  end  of  life.  A  poet,  for  example,  of  orioinal 
talent  may  fail  to  obtain  recognition  from  the  older  t'ener- 
ation  brought  up  under  different  traditions.  The  Test  of 
his  success  must  be  an  inward  consciousness  of  merit ;  aad 
in  order  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  consciousness  should  be  somewhat  in  excess.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  piping  to  people  who  obstinately  refuse  to  dance  is 
so  discouraging,  that  vanity  is  as  necessary  a  provision  to 
keep  up  the  internal  warmth  as  a  supply  of  oil  in  the 
Arctic  regions  to  keep  up  warmth  of  a  different  kind. 
The  oil  is  not  a  very  nice  thing  in  itself,  nor  is  an  unctuous 
self-satisfaction  ;  but  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  deny  that  it 
has  its  uses. 

The  dogma,  indeed,  which  we  have  been  considering 
may  be  interpreted  into  a  very  sound  meaning.  £ve^ 
man’s  eyes  should  be  fixed  rather  upon  his  work  than 
upon  the  reflex  results  to  himself.  To  take  a  good  aim 
you  should  look  at  the  target,  instead  of  being  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  your  rifle  ;  and  a  poet  or  philosophe, 
should  rather  think  of  moving  his  audience  than  of  the 
verbal  apparatus  by  which  he  brings  himself  into  commu¬ 
nication  with  them.  Yet  even  so  there  are  interveninf 
moments  at  which  all  but  the  very  strongest  of  men  wiU 
inevitably  think  of  their  own  merits,  and  of  the  external 
testimonies  to  their  success.  In  such  moments  they  will 
bless  the  inventor  of  vanity,  as  Sancho  blessed  the  inventor 
of  sleep.  Whatever  be  the  true  moral,  the  fact  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  Without  producing  instances,  anybody  may 
satisfy  himself  that  a  very  large  number  of  eminent  men 
have  been  vain  in  spite  of  ail  aphorisms  to  the  contrary ; 
and  if  we  exempt  the  greatest  names,  it  is  not  so  much 
that  they  are  free  from  the  charge  as  that  our  hyperboles 
surpass  anything  which  the  most  brazen-faced  of  mankind 
could  utter  about  himself,  whatever  might  have  been  hii 
private  opinion  of  his  own  merits. 


A  TRIP  TO  AN  ERUPTION. 

I  HAVE  never  been  able  to  decide,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  whether  or  not  I  should  feel  grateful  that  the 
Fates  ordained  for  me  a  rather  longer  sojourn  in  the  city 
of  Naples  than  they  generally  do  for  young  Englishmen, 
who  are  not  constrained  by  business  to  reside  there.  I 
think  the  remark  has  been  made  before  about  there  being 
no  joy  without  its  share  of  alloy  ;  and,  as  certainly  the 
jileasures  of  life  in  the  sunny  South  —  such  as  the  lovely 
climate  in  spring  and  autumn,  the  luscious  fruits,  the 
glorious  scenery  —  are  great,  so  the  drawbacks  of  detest¬ 
able  climate  in  summer  and  winter,  of  fleas,  flies,  mosquitoes, 
and  worse,  of  dust,  dirt,  and  their  accompanying  fevers, 
are  as  great,  if  not  greater ;  and  when  you  throw  into  the 
balance  that  worst  of  all  Neapolitan  evils,  the  sirocco,  I 
think  there  are  few,  except  those  who  have  passed  half  s 
lifetime  in  India,  who  would  not  agree  with  me  in  the  con¬ 
viction  that,  like  Ireland,  Naples  is  a  very  good  place  to 
live  out  of. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  a  large  percentage  of  the  visitors 
to  the  south  of  Ital^  make  a  point  of  going  up  Vesuvius; 
but  yet  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  number  of  sight-seers, 
and  enthusiastic  ones  too,  who  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  aspect  of  the  mountain  from  the  diflerent  points  of 
view  at  its  base  ;  still  ti\pre  were  content  with  ascending 
only  as  far  as  the  Hermitage  and  Observatory,  which  he 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  which 
can  be  reached  in  a  three-horsed  carriage  nearly  as  easily 
as  Hampstead  from  the  City. 

At  this  point  you  have  really  done  as  much  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  you  to  say  with  truth,  you  have  been  up 
Vesuvius;  as  the  view  from  here  is  very  fine,  and  you 
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lure  passed,  by  means  of  a  capital  road,  the  expanse  of 
old  lava,  which  is  the  most  curious  part  of  the  whole 
aoantain,  and  the  most  difficult  to  realize  mentally,  as 
photographs  and  paintings  can  give  but  a  very  feeble  no- 
of  toe  grand  desolation  oi  this  outcome  of  one  of 
Ssture’s  greatest  convulsions. 

^  The  idea  conveyed  to  my  mind  was  that,  on  a  slope  of 

Cond  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  third  of  a  mile  in 
adth,  a  battle  of  elephants  had  just  taken  place  ;  that 
tome  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  animals  had  been 
ilain.  and  torn  limb  from  limb,  but  had  so  fallen  as  to 
(ompletely  cover  the  plain  four  or  6ve  deep,  showing  only 
their  black  skin  with  its  peculiar  shiny  surface,  with  here 
ind  there  a  recently  deceased  carcass  throwing  off  a  jet  of 
inch  vawr  as  would  arise  from  perspiring  horses  on  a  damp 
dsv.  This  will  give  a  pretty  correct  notion  of  the  old  lava 
beds,  as  the  blocks  have  by  time  and  weather  been  worn 
almost  smooth,  and  through  their  fissures  there  issues  a 
lalphurous  steam,  showing  that,  although  more  than  fifteen 
years  have  elapsed  since  its  expulsion  from  the  bowels  of 
the  mountain,  there  must  be  pools  of  lava  underneath  the 
lurface  still  molten  and  unextinguished  ;  and  if  the  visitor 
ihould  push  a  stick  to  the  depth  of  a  couple  of  feet  into 
one  of  these  crevices,  the  end  would  be  charred  in  a  few 
moments.  We  can  in  some  measure  understand,  from  this  r 
power  of  retaining  its  heat  in  the  lava,  the  immense 
imount  of  time  our  planet  must  have  taken  to  cool  down 
to  its  present  state  of  solidity.  ! 

From  the  Observatory,  too,  you  can  distinctly  see  the  ! 
construction  of  that  gigantic  heap  of  sand  and  ashes,  the  | 
cone ;  and  no  amount  of  ascending  will  give  one  a  better  I 
idea  of  it.  If  the  top  of  the  cone  is  gained,  the  greater  I 
elevation  gives  a  slightly  farther  range  of  view,  but  not  | 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  fatigue  and  annoyance  of  ' 


the  climb.  { 

Men  who  have  scaled  the  highest  European  peaks,  h<ave  1 
informed  me  that  the  cone  of  V’esuvius,  though  hardly  an 
hour’s  ascent,  is  the  most  fatiguing  —  from  the  roughness 
and  insecurity  oi  the  foothold  in  the  ashes,  as  they  imag¬ 
ined  ;  but  the  difference  in  the  heat  and  relaxing  effect  of 
the  climate  must  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  difficulty 
experienced. 

I  can  easily  imagine  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  being 
made  most  unpleasant  to  casual  visitors  b^  the  dishonesty,  j 
laziness,  and  obstinacy  of  some  of  the  guides.  Even  with  i 
a  knowledge  of  their  extraordinary  dialect,  and  choosing 
my  own  weather,  and  having  everything  in  my  favor,  I  ' 
always  declared,  on  returning  home  from  each  ascent,  that  | 
that  particular  one  should  be  my  last ;  and  after  my  third 
I  really  believe  1  should  have  carried  out  my  resolution, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  magnificent  eruption  which  hurst 
out  shortly  after,  thus  enabling  me  to  witness  an  eilect  I 
had  long  desired  to  see. 

Although  no  one  could  tell  when  the  eruption  would  | 
commence,  yet  the  people,  wise  in  the  signs  of  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  laborings,  bad  prophesied  that  something  uncommon 
was  about  to  happen,  as  for  some  time  past  the  usual 
streak  of  smoke  that  issues  from  the  great  crater  at  the 
apex  of  the  cone  had  become  intensified  in  volume,  and  at 
night  flashes  of  light  could  be  distinctly  seen  reflected  on  : 
the  lower  surface  of  the  smoke-cloud,  indicating  that  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  crater  there  was  a  reservoir  of 
boiling,  seething  fluid,  which,  every  time  a  bubble  burst, 
ihot  forth  a  flame  sufficient  with  its  reflection  alone  to  light 
np  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  mountain  and  sky.  This 
continued  for  a  space  of  three  months  or  so,  the  brilliancy 
and  frequency  of  the  flash  increasing  with  the  growth  of 
the  moon,  and  dying  away  as  she  dindnished  —  when  all 
at  once,  without  any  further  warning  than  what  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  describe,  there  appeared  a  thin,  ribbon-like 
atreak  of  fire,  extending  from  netfrly  the  top  of  the  cone 
(through  the  side  of  which  it  had  forced  its  way)  to  the 
bottom.  Of  course  all  was  excitement  and  commotion 
amongst  the  visitors ;  and,  after  allowing  the  first  rush  of 
tourists  to  pass,  a  party  of  us  organized  a  trip  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reaching  the  point  where  the  lava  had  burst  from 
the  mountain,  and  exploring  the  whole  afl'air,  with  as 


much  ease  to  ourselves  as  possible.  So,  after  a  good 
luncheon,  off  we  started  in  two  carriages,  each  drawn  by 
three  good  (for  Neapolitan)  horses  ;  for  the  ascent  is  made 
by  a  sort  of  zigzag  road,  parts  of  which  are  very  steep, 
and  without  any  wall  or  protection  to  speak  of ;  so,  unless 
the  horses  are  staunch,  one  stands  a  very  good  chance  of 
being  jibbed  over  on  to  the  rough  lava,  and  seriously  hurt. 

Leaving  Naples  at  two  o’clock,  we  arrived  safely  and  in 
comparative  comfort  at  the  Observatory  at  half-past  four, 
and  after  a  short  rest,  started  along  the  ridge  of  ground 
that  leads  from  there  to  the  foot  of  the  cone  ;  and  during 
our  progress  we  were  amply  rewarded  for  any  trouble  we 
had  been  put  to,  by  the  most  gorgeous  sunset  1  have  ever 
seen. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  “  Attrio  del  Cavallo,”  or 
waiting-place  for  horses  (for  by  riding  it  is  easier  to  get  a 
mile  farther  on  the  journey  than  in  a  carriage),  it  had  be¬ 
come  quite  dark  ;  and  the  stream  of  lava,  which  by  day 
appears  a  stream  of  smoke,  was  blazing  away  in  its  sul> 
lime  brilliancy  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  us. 

Then  came  the  tug  of  war ;  to  ‘ach  the  fiery  current  it 
was  necessary  to  cross  this  quartei  of  a  mile  of  old  lava  — 
a  difficult  task  by  daylight,  but  much  more  so  by  night, 
when  the  only  light  was  from  the  glowing  stream  of  lava 
above,  which  sent  a  lurid  glare  over  surrounding  objects, 
rendering  still  more  dark  and  deceptive  the  numerous  pits 
and  holes,  to  which  its  reflection  did  not  penetrate.  The 
elder  ones  of  the  party  determined  to  remain  where  they 
were,  and  wisely  too;  but  five  of  us  had  made  up  our 
minds  to  reach  the  brink  of  the  lava  stream,  and  have  a 
good  look  at  it.  Two  of  the  less  vigorous,  however,  soon 
gave  in,  and  we  had  to  leave  them  to  find  their  way  back 
to  the  others  as  well  as  they  could.  We  had,  in  fact,  de¬ 
termined  to  climb  the  cone  to  the  fountain-head,  as  it  were ; 
but  we  very  soon  called  a  council  of  war,  and  gave  up  that 
project,  with  the  excuse  that  there  was  too  much  danger 
of  the  stones  thrown  up  by  the  big  crater  falling  on  our 
heads,  though  I  really  ^lieve  that  the  almost  herculean 
labor  of  ascending  such  a  rugged  precipice  was  the  true 
deterrent ;  so  we  determined  to  make  for  the  point  at  the 
foot  of  the  cone  where  the  stream  joined  the  plain. 

The  space  to  be  crossed  was  certainly  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  as  the  crow  flies,  but  it  seemed  never- 
ending,  and  took  us  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get  over 
it.  The  only  description  that  will  convey  an  idea  of  this 
bad  quarter  of  a  mile  is  that  of  a  good  cross-sea,  with 
waves  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  suddenly  petrified  ;  the 
sides  of  each  wave  composed  of  those  large  cinders  known 
in  foundries  as  clinkers,  each  clinker  being  nice  and  loose, 
so  that  when  you  stepped  on  one  you  might  confidently 
expect  to  slip  a  foot  or  two,  till  it  chanced  to  fix  itself 
firmly  in  its  neighbors,  which  if  it  did  not  happen  to  do, 
you  slid  on  till  the  bottom  of  the  descent  was  reached, 
lucky  if  you  kept  your  perpendicular,  but  peculiarly  un¬ 
lucky  if  you  did  not,  as  in  your  slide,  all  the  neighboring 
clinkers  liaving  been  set  in  motion,  if  you  reached  the  bot¬ 
tom  first,  they  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life  in  falling 
on  the  exposed  portions  of  your  defenceless  body,  I  found 
the  best  plan  was  to  outwit  them  by  pretending  to  go  back 
again  directly  I  felt  I  was  in  for  a  good  slide ;  for  although 
by  struggling  back  I  never  reached  the  point  I  started 
from,  yet  1  reversed  the  order  of  things,  and  letting  the 
clinkers  precede  me,  had  the  satisfaction  of  falling  on 
them. 

When  the  bottom  of  one  wave  had  been  reached,  the 
side  of  the  next  had  to  be  climbed  —  a  still  more  tedious, 
though  not  so  dangerous,  operation,  giving  one  an  idea  of 
the  mode  of  progression  experienced  on  a  treadmill ;  as 
just  as  one  had  raised  one’s  head  above  the  crest,  the  foot¬ 
hold  would  give  way,  and  down  to  the  liottom  one  would 
go  again,  with  a  rather  aggravated  repetition  of  the  sexton¬ 
like  episode  of  the  clinkers.  There  is  a  sameness  in  any 
quantity  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  that  soon  becomes 
irksome,  which,  joined  to  the  rather  severe  toil,  made  me 
heartily  rejoice  when  our  goal  was  reached. 

What  a  sight  was  there!  On  the  right  a  c.ascade  of 
living  fire  from  eight  hundred  to  a  fhou'nnd  feet  high  — 
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when  I  say  cascade  I  use  the  word  as  the  best  I  can  think 
of,  but  it  was  not  a  cascade  in  the  least,  all  the  noise, 
splash,  and  dash  of  which  was  absent ;  the  lava  descend¬ 
ing  noiselessly,  majestically,  with  a  peculiar  serpent-like, 
gliding  motion,  which  gave  one  an  idea  of  resistless,  inflex¬ 
ible  power  when  used  cruelly  and  revengefully,  or,  if  an 
absurd  simile  may  be  used,  of  a  large  quantity  of  treacle 
poured  down-stairs ;  on  the  left,  ihe  said  stream  winding 
away  like  a  calm  river,  till  it  rounded  a  corner  and  was 
lost  to  sight.  Just  where  we  struck  the  stream,  it  began 
to  slacken  speed  after  pouring  down  the  almost  perpendic¬ 
ular  side  of  the  cone,  and  was  gliding  along  about  as  fast 
as  one  could  walk  —  that  is,  the  centre  was,  for  the  sides 
had  already  begun  to  cool,  and  consequently  moved  less 
swiftly.  The  heat  was  tremendous,  and  we  could  only  look 
on  the  molten  current  for  a  few  seconds  at  close  quarters, 
when  we  were  forced  to  retire  behind  the  banks  to  cool. 
This  was  easily  done,  as  the  lava  had  sunk  for  itself  a  reg¬ 
ular  channel  in  the  ashes,  the  banks  of  which  rose  about 
six  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  stream,  which  was  about 
twenty  feet  wide ;  its  depth  we  could  not  tell,  but  I  should 
^ess  it  at  about  six  feet.  Like  a  river  the  farther  from 
Its  source  the  wider  it  became,  and,  as  it  cooled,  moved 
more  and  more  slowly,  until  at  last  it  seemed  to  have  solid¬ 
ified  and  stopped  entirely,  forming  itself  in  cooling  into  a 
rampart  of  immense  masses  of  some  tons’  weight,  through 
the  chinks  of  which  occasional  red-hot  places' could  be 
seen.  Suddenly  a  crash  would  be  heard,  and  the  front  of 
the  rampart  would  roll  over,  pushed  by  the  weight  from 
behind,  and  a  fresh  front  would  be  formed,  to  be  pushed 
over  in  its  turn,  and  so  on,  till  the  lava  power  behind  had 
ceased  to  exert  itself,  through  the  cessation  of  the  eruption. 
In  this  way  the  large  rocks  of  lava  are  ground  down  to  the 
peculiar  size  and  sharpness  of  the  clinkers,  that  gave  us  so 
much  trouble  and  annoyance. 

After  a  good  examination  of  this  astonishing  sight,  and 
a  long  rest,  we  renewed  our  struggle  over  the  lava  beds,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Observatory,  and  after  a  lovely  walk 
from  the  Attrio  del  Cavallo  to  our  carriages  —  for  the  bay 
was  now  wrapped  in  the  soft  Southern  moonlight  —  we  de¬ 
scended  the  mountain  in  safety,  and  reached  our  palace 
considerably  after  midnight,  with  boots  and  clothes  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  hands  and  faces  much  in  need  of  piaster; 
but  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  thoroughly  done  one 
of  the  grandest,  if  not  the  grandest,  of  Nature’s  wondrous 
phenomena. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  Paris  journal  publishes  the  following  curious  paragraph  : 
“  The  oldest  journal  in  the  world  is  published  at  Pekin.  It 
is  printed  on  a  large  sheet  of  yellow  silk,  and  appears  in  the 
same  form,  with  the  same  characters,  and  on  the  same  kind  of 
stuff  as  took  place  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  only  thing 
changed  is  the  writers.” 

Wb  learn,  says  the  London  Court  Journal,  that  a  Hindoo 
widow  has  bMn  married  in  Madras.  The  gay  widow  was  but 
thirteen,  and  those  who  are  fond  of  names  may  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  hers  was  Poongavana  Ummall,  and  that  she  was 
daughter  of  C.  Angoo  Moodeliar,  of  Chintaudrepettah,  and 
married  Viohoor  Soobramania  Moodelliar. 

A  WRITER  in  Hardwicke’t  Science  Gossip  tells  the  following 
tough  parrot  story  :  “  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  veiy  sensible  par¬ 
rot.  Some  time  ago  the  lighted  end  of  a  cigar  fell  by  accident 
iost  under  the  door  of  Polly’s  cage.  The  fumes  soon  attracted 
her  attention,  and  she  instantly  set  about  removing  the  danger. 
Taking  up  a  small  cup  containing  cold  tea  (for  which  she  has 
a  great  partiality),  she  poured  the  contents  on  the  burning  end, 
with  the  greatest  coolness  imaginable,  and  extinguished  it”’ 

Perhaps  the  richest  and  most  lucky  man  in  France  is  the 
Due  d’Aumale,  yet  he  is  not  at  all  popular ;  his  ambition  is  to 
be  “  second  ”  in  Gaul.  His  wealth  will  go  to  the  Comte  de 
Paris  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  who  is  not  a  millionaire. 
It  has  therefore  been  a  fortunate  occasion  for  the  count  to  be  re¬ 
instated  in  the  family  castle  of  Amboise,  famous  in  history  for 
the  triumph  of  the  Guises  over  the  **  dumb  captain,”  the  Prince 
of  Conde,  and  where  decapitations  and  hangings  continued 
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for  a  mouth  before  the  castle,  and  where  the  young  king,  bi| 
brothers,  their  attendants,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court  were 
daily  spei^tators.  A  short  time  ago  the  Corate  and  Comtesie 
de  Pans  visited  this  property  after  being  restored  to  them  in  s 
very  quiet  manner  and  alone.  Not  twing  known,  the  house 
porter,  like  all  such  cerberuses  in  France,  was  rude;  the 
count  threw  open  the  window  of  the  dining-room  to  admire  the 
landscape,  and  was  ordered  not  to  do  so  by  the  porter ;  the  two 
visitors  inspected  other  portions  of  the  building,  and  on  depart, 
ing  passed  through  the  dining-room,  when  the  porter  brutallr 
called  upon  the  count  to  close  the  window,  'fhe  latter  replied 
coldly,  ”  1  shall  do  so  when  I  come  to  inhabit  the  castle  in  a  few 
weeks.”  The  porter  was  dismissed  for  his  insolent  bearing,  and 
such  is  the  history  of  the  noise  made  about  the  “  poor  conciery 
having  been  sent  adrift,”  etc. 

Important  experiments  are,  it  seems,  being  made  as  to  the  | 
cure  of  leprosy,  and  the  friend  of  India  reports  that  while  Dr. 
Kenneth  Stuart  in  Calcutta  and  Dr.  Ballour  in  Madras  in  ap. 
plying  cashew-nut  oil  to  both  the  forms  of  leprosy  are  meeting 
with  only  partial  success,  the  Madras  surgeon  in  medical  cbai^ 
of  the  penal  settlement  at  Port  Blair  believes  that  he  has  made 
a  more  valuable  discovery  in  the  same  direction.  He  is  of  opin. 
ion  that  leprosy  can  be  cured  by  the  oil  of  the  gurjun  nee. 
Every  leper  in  the  settlement  is,  it  is  stated,  being  cured 
fast  of  this  loathsome  disease.  In  no  case  has  there  lieen  the 
slightest  failure,  and  the  disease  has  been  arrested  at  every  stage. 

”  No  doubt,”  says  a  correspondent,  “  the  matter  will  lie  fulh 
reported  when  the  experiments  have  been  completed.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  doctor  has  very  wisely  resolved  not  to  make  any 
stir  about  the  matter  until  his  experiments  are  so  completed  ai  ' 
to  leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  nature  of  the  cure  as  well  as  its  I 
permanence.  'Phis  oil  seems  to  be  beneficial  to  all  description!  | 
of  sores  and  ulcers,  and  it  has  other  properties  which  will  be 
fully  disclosed  hereafter.”  The  oil  of  the  gurjun  balsam  or 
wood  oil  has  long  been  used  all  over  India  by  the  natives  for 
skin  diseases  and  sores.  In  the  event  of  its  turning  out  that 
leprosy  is  curable,  the  discovery  will  not  only  be  valuable  as  iw 
gards  those  afflicted  with  that  disease,  but  it  will  stimulate  the 
medical  profession  to  further  exertions  to  discover  the  antidote 
to  other  diseases  of  a  like  nature,  hitherto  considered  incurable. 

Last  year,  near  Kertch,  in  the  Crimea,  three  catacombs  were 
discovered.  One  of  them  is  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Mithridates  mount,  and  its  interior  is  decorated  with  stucco¬ 
work  and  pictures  in  fresco,  in  which  various  animal  and  hunt 
ing  scenes  are  represented.  At  the  entrance  there  are  visible  on 
the  side  walls,  where  the  stucco  has  fallen  off,  symbols,  mono¬ 
grams,  and  figures  of  animals,  cut  with  sharp  tools.  .Mr.  Ln- 
cenko,  the  director  of  the  Kertch  Museum,  has  since  opened  two 
catacombs,  which,  however,  have  proved  less  interesting.  In 
the  opinion  of  antiquaries  the  paintings  found  in  the  catacombs 
belong  to  an  Oriental  people.  As  evidence  of  this  are  pointed 
out  the  high  head-dresses  and  helmets  of  the  warriors,  and 
the  short  manes  of  the  horses,  which  are  represented  as  they  an 
on  the  Assyrian  monuments.  As  the  briglit  colors  of  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  becoming  dimmed  through  contact  with  the  damp 
atmosphere,  the  entrance  to  the  catacombs  has  for  a  time  been 
closed,  in  order  to  protect  the  pictures  from  entire  destruction. 

In  the  representation  of  battles,  fighting  men  of  two  different 
nationalities  arc  clearly  distinguishable.  One  class  have  round 
beardless  faces,  and  wear  armor  which  covers  the  whole  body 
and  extends  down  to  the  ankles.  Their  arms  consist  of  two 
lances  and  a  round  shield.  The  other  class,  their  opfionents, 
have  beards  and  thick  long  hair.  They  are  armed  with  bows, 
lances,  and  square  shields.  The  bearded  men  appear  to  be  the 
besieged,  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that  these  frescoes  are  the 
production  of  their  beardless  assailants.  On  other  pictures  are 
represented  bears,  wild-boars,  stags,  birds  of  various  kinds,  and 
plants  with  large  broad  leaves.  Especially  remarkable  is  a 
picture  which  represents  an  animal  resembling  a  lion,  and  Iw- 
nind  in  the  air  a  winged  Cupid  in  a  sort  of  Roman  drapery. 
Besides  these  frescoes  there  have  been  found  two  small  statuettes 
of  clay,  one  of  which  represents  the  sitting  figure  of  a  woman, 
who  holds  ill  her  right  hand  a  flat  cup-shaped  vessel,  and  wean 
a  high  three-comer^  head-dress.  This  figure  has  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  stone  figures  of  women  found  in  the  grave 
mounds  of  the  steppes.  'The  other  statuette,  also  that  of  a 
woman,  likewise  wears  a  remarkable  three-parted  head-dress. 


Not  only  are  Yankee  books  Mpular  in  England  just  now, 
but  Yankee  printing-presses.  ’The  “  Novelty  Printing  Press,” 
for  amateurs  and  others,  has  lately  been  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  American  manufacturer,  Mr.  B.  O.  Woods,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  is  regarded  as  a  very  excellent  ”  Yankee  Notion.” 


